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MISCELLANEOUS. 








PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


Notwithstanding the numerous churehes in 
Connecticut, we have heard it estimated that 
not much more than one half of our population 
habitually attend public worship. More than 
this number may now and then go to hear a! 
favorite preacher, or to enjoy the pleasure of 4 
walk or a ride, on a fine Sabbath, or to be pres- | 
ent at the funeral of a friend—but they 2re not 
habitually seen in the house of God. A propo- 
sition was made, if we mistake not, in the late | 
Convention in Vermont, that every minister 
should make out a list of those in the limits of | 
his society, that do not attend public worship, in | 
order that the facts on this subject may be known, | 
It would then be seen, from year to year, 
Whether, in relation to this matter, things are 
growing better or becoming worse. 

It would not be an unprofitable inquiry, what | 
are the causes of this neglect of public worship? | 
Are they to be found, in any degree, in the mode | 
of preaching ? Does any of the blame rest on | 
the ministers of Christ ? 


} 


Or does the fault | 


. - 
rest only on laymen? Is there anything in the | 
religious character of the age—any thing in the | 

ss . | 
measures adopted to promote religion, which | 


contributes to this evil ? 
lic worship increasing in this State ? 


now they are not obliged to pay to any denomi- | 


nation for the support of the gospel, consult | 
their avarice, and to save their taxes, absent | 
themselves from the house of prayer ? 

Whatever may be the causes of this alarming | 
neglect of public worship, the question arises, | 
Can nothing be done to check the evil? Must 
nearly one half of the people of Connecticut | 
live almost within the sound of the church bell, 
and yet habitually lose the benefits of a preached 
Gospel? How rarely is one of these habitual | 
neglecters of the house of prayer, brought un- | 
der the saving influence of truth? Even when 
the copioys effusions of the spirit gladden the 
hearts of the pious, and convert men, in multi- | 
tudes, to the right ways of the Lord, how rare 
is it, comparatively, to find those among the 
converts, who have withdrawn from the minis- | 
trations of the Gospel? Is it not time to awake 
to this subject—and while lamenting over the 
destitutions in distant parts of our country, to 
remember the crowds in our midst, who, as re- | 
gards their salvation, are as far removed from | 
the influence of the Gospel, as the solitary set- | 
tler in his log cabin in the wilderness? Have 
Christians, have the friends of truth and good 
order, nothing to do in this matter? You have. 
a neighbor who never enters the sanctuary— 
you meet him in social life almost every day, 
and discuss with him almost every topic of busi- 
ness and politics—do you ever converse with 
him frankly and candidly, respecting his treat- 
ment of divine institutions? Were a Hindoo | 
to be planted in your neighborhood, would you, | 
from Sabbath to Sabbath, suffer him to wander | 
in the fields, or to slumber on his pillow, with- 
out once advising, urging, intreating him to ac- 
company you, if he understood our language, to 
the house of prayer? And would every Chris- 
tian in the State, with fidelity, but with pru- 
dence and candor and affection, ask his neigh- 
bor to go up with him to the sanctuary—if the 
invitation was attended by fervent prayer that 
it might be successful, and repeated at suitable 
intervals and on suitable occasions, with a spirit 
that manifests not a desire to censure or to re- 
buke, but to allure and to benefit, what results | 
might we not expect? Is not this a neglected | 
work—and yet in what other can a humble | 
Christian do more for the furtherance of the | 
Gospel, with so little effort and expense ?| 

Connecticut Observer. | 


[From the Boston Recorder.] | 
EMERSON’S HINT 10 A YOUNG PREACHER. | 
The recent advertisement of the life of Rev. | 
JoserpH Emerson has suggested to me that a 
remark of his which has been of some use to 
myself, may benefit others also, if it may obtain 
a place in the Recorder. I had not preached | 
more than some half dozen times, when Mr 
Emerson was my hearer in his own church at 
Beverly. As we were both seating ourselves 
on our return to his house, he remarked in his | 
characteristic manner,—as kind, as abrupt— 
“You did not preach as well as I expected— | 
you do not preach as well as you talk: your! 
conversation is better than your sermons.” 

[ received I believe some advantage at the | 
time: but I did not apprehend the remark—I | 
certainly did not fully and systematically apply | 
ity until years of experience and observation had | 
passed by. At length, I too, had often expe- | 
rienced a similar disappointment; and found | 
myself less interested and less aided, from the | 
pulpit, than I had been, by the very same lips, | 
in the free conversation that had just passed by : | 
had received the mere common places of reli- | 
gious doctrine, instead of the same doctrine in| 
the form and coloring which it-had gained from | 
a personal experience and reflection. I must | 
confess also that I had often wronged myself; 
that I had uttered from the pulpit, what might | 
have been uttered with equal propriety by any | 
other man, instead of venturing to proclaim the | 
great truths which all ought to proclaim, in the 
manner, and in the relations, in which they 
seemed the most interesting and important to | 
myself, At length, conscious of great defects, | 
whether in private or public, I came fairly to | 
apprehend my early adviser, and to resolve, | 
me, reregerglowntin dal 
free convereationt Ghd + Aare Pring aa | 

: Save ’ a only differ from it | 
as the ripened fruit may differ from the blos- | 
s0ms, | 

I read with great approbation the report on | 
public Worship before the late Convention inVer. | 
mont, published in your paper of Aug. 2d, and 
no part with more interest than that which lays | 
rightly, that they ‘a oth ua aan | 
seems to me, so far vrs ae prety a 
ministry, it is less the lack a: pe: nd 
misdirection of it, which ~ le ou - nom at 
and uninteresting, I shall eR atest. | 
if I say, all ministers ach tng aan aged 
current views and a oe Ea , There eae 

ppli¢ations of religious truth 


among different classes of the ministry—and 
the pulpit, for the most part, furnishes only the 
outlet for the common stream. You may 
change your place; but you shall find, not 
merely the same truths—which God forbid our 
pulpits should ever lose—but the same form and 
coloring, almost the same sermons, from a hun- 
dred different men, whose whole history, whose 
whole acquaintance with the truth, must have 
been peculiar, and whose conversation, where it 
has free course, would be as varied as their 
lives. Or you may adhere to the same pulpit, 
and year after year of increased experience and 
observation shall scarcely change the form or 


the coloring of the truth—coming still as it was |had sometimes heard the Lord Primate’s ser- | 
wont before it had received its moulding and/ mons, and observing how plain and yet moving 
Yet this| they were, and being sufficiently satisfied that 
man, or these men, shall all be found “to talk} it was not for want of wit or learning that he 
better than they preach;” and need but to| did not do otherwise, he was soon convinced 
ripen their conversation, or freely utter their) that his own was not the most ready way of 


its hues in the experience of life. 


own thoughts in the pulpit, and their preaching 
would be as peculiar as themselves, and have 


that novel interest to themselves, and others, | plain and profitable way of preaching; so that 


which God intended to give to his unchanging 
truth, when he committed it tomen. Mey I 
then, under the guidance of my departed friend, 
suggest a rule for the better direction of minis- 
terial study—viz. Let it be applied to the perfect- 
ing and unfolding of those views which are per- 


Is the neglect of pub-| sonal and peculiar to one’s-self ; and not to the 
Do men,| finding and pacing the unvaried round of com- 


mon-place theology. 

I am aware of the difficulty which all minds 
must feel, and especially the young, in regard 
to views that are truly and properly their own; 


oring, the sanction 6f the wise and good. There 
may be cases in which self-diffidence is not the 
besetting sin; and a young preacher had better 








| 


which have not received, in their form and col- | wisdom ;”—in which sermon he so lively and pa- 


“The Archbishop preached at one of the 
churches in Oxford every Sunday, and multi- 
tudes flocked to hear him. There was some- 
thing remarkably simple and impressive in his 
sermons ; he shunned that ‘ windy affected sort 
of oratory, which was then much in use, called 
florid preaching, or strong lines;’ and, being 
gifted with a quickness of mind and ready com- 
mand of language, he only wrote down the 
heads of the discourse, for which he had pre- 
pared himself by reflection, study and prayer. 

“<I remember,’ says Dr Parr, ‘that there was 
a person in the University, very much famed for 
that [florid] kind of preaching, who, after he 





gaining souls, and therefore, quitting his affect- 
ed style and studied periods, took up a more 


coming afterwards to visit the Lord Primate, he | 
gave him many thanks, and told him that he had 
now learned of him how to preach, and that 
since he had followed his example, he had found 
more satisfaction in his own conscience, and 
comfort in his ministry, than ever he had be- 
fore. 

«¢And I remember one sermon above the | 
rest, which he preached in Exeter College | 
Chapel, about that time, upon the text, Prov. | 
xviii. 1. “Through desire a man having sepa- | 
rated himself, seeketh and intermeddleth with all | 





thetically set forth the excellency of true wis- 





| 


dom, as well human as Divine, and that desire 
which every ingenuous and virtuous soul ought | 


be common-place, than to be cankered with the | to have for it, that it wrought so effectually | 
fancy that all wisdom has sprung up anew in| upon the hearts of many of the younger students, 


his mind. 


Yet commending self-ditaence— | 


' 


which must needs grow with every growing | them ply their studies much harder than before.’ 
mind—we may claim of every man that, as he | 


increases in years and experience, he should | before the King, on his Majesty’s return to Ox- | 


‘ , } 
that it rendered them more serious, and made | 


“In the same year he was appointed to preach | 


give free scope to those views of truth, which | ford after the batile of Edgehill, and on other | 
he actually obtains, that he should let them) 
stand forth in the form and coloring which they | 


° 9 ° 
have actually taken in his own mind. 


7 | 
Let him | 


with much prayer and thought endeavor to per- | 
> ° P | 
fect them, and then let him utter them in pub- | 


lic, with all the freedom and all the boldness of 
his most free and unrestrained conversations. 
S. N. J. 


EVIDENCE OF DIVINE WISDOM. 
‘There is striking evidence of supreme Wis- 
dom inthe structure of matter: the law of force, 
which constitutes its actions, is adapted pecu- 
liarly to preserve the existence, and constant 
harmony of the universe. The same law of 


force ia eanelly avhoorviont abees 
beautiful order and motions of systems of worlds, 


and to regulate the various changes and modifi- , 
cations, which bodies and atoms are designed 
to undergo, in their connexions and combinations | 
with each other. The all-powerful hand of the 
Creator could certainly have constituted matter 
with forces varying by other very different 
laws; but we can conceive of none, which 
could have so completely answered the great | 
ends of creation in the constitution of the, 
universe, and the regulation and organizations | 
of its several parts. The same Wisdom is seen | 
in the variety ofthe atoms of matter, and the | 
proportions of each sort, none are in defect, | 
none in excess; and from the nature of their! 
constituent forces, there is a constant tendency 
to preserve the established order of things, ac- | 
cording to an All-wise and Infinite design.— | 
We are easily led to perceive, that it was in the | 


Cer ween d as tendas 


solemn occasions. 

“Some of his sermons preached at Oxford | 
were published after his death, from notes | 
taken by three clergymen, who acknowledged 
in the preface that they had derived great bene- | 
fit from his ministry. ‘The persuasion of Ar- 
magh’s incomparable learning,’ they say, ‘the 


| observation of his awful gravity, the evidence 
_of his eminent and exemplary piety, all improv- | 
|ed to the height by his indefatigable industry, 


drew students to flock to him as doves to the | 
windows. It joys us to recollect how multi- 
tudes of scholars, especially the heads of our 
tribes, thronged to hear the sound of his silver 
bells; how much they were taken with the 


vulww of thie charset, Luw thelr eare 
seemed, as it were, fastened to his lips. Here | 
you might have seen a sturdy Paul, a persecu- | 
tor transformed into a preacher; there a tender | 
hearted Josiah lamenting after the Lord, and | 
with Ephraim smiting on his thigh, saying, | 
‘What have I done?’ Others with the peni- 
tent Jews so stabbed at the heart, as that they 
were forced to cry out in the bitterness of their | 
soul, Men, brethren, fathers, what shall we do? | 
These were some of the blessiggs from on high | 


which attended these sermons.’ ” 


wise 


eee } 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN VIRGINIA. | 
ITS ORIGIN. 


The following particulars are derived from) 
an article published fifteen years ago, in a maga- | 





zine of which the late Dr Rice was then editor. | 


It was communicated to him by a gentleman of 
the highest respectability, who had received the | 


mind of the Creator to form beings more ele- | details orally from Rev. James Hunt in his old | 


vated in nature than mere matter; hence, He | age. 


has superadded a principle, superior to that | 


It is also corroborated by other evidence. | 
About the period from 1740 to 1745, there | 


which has been the subject of this Treatise.— | were no dissenters from the Episcopalian or | 
I mean vegetable life. This, whatever it is, is | established church of Virginia. Absentees from | 
associated with the seed of the plant, and directs | public worship for a number of sabbaths were | 
the combinations of common matter, when put! liable to a fine. Four gentlemen, of whom Mr | 
into suitable circumstances, according to the | Hunt’s father was one, became convinced that | 
nature and species of the vegetable which is to the gospel was not preached in their church,* | 
be unfolded and matured. The principle of| and absented themselves on the same day, | 
animal life is still more dignified. This prin-| though each did so without the knowledge of | 
ciple is hid in the ovum, as that of the vegeta- | the other. They were soon after summoned to 
ble isin the seed. It directs the growth of| court and fined, and here for the first time each | 
the animal, as well as the peculiarities of its | one of them learned that he had three neigh- | 
shape and organs; and the developement of| bors as companions in faith and _ tribulation. | 
these, reciprocally aids the principle itself, which They agreed to meet alternately in each other’s | 
becomes capable of supporting and directing | houses on the Sabbath, with their families, | 
wonderful movements, actions, and instincts.| where they prayed, and read the Scriptures, | 
The result shews, that the Omnipotent Creator | and Luther’s Commentary on Galatians, an odd | 


had purposed to form a being, 


who should pos-| Volume, which by some means fell into their | 


sess a nature far more transcendent than that | hands, and possibly one other religious book. | 
of the mere aniinal; one possessing an intelli- | Previous to this they knew nothing of any social | 


gent mind capable of surveying His works, and | 


worship, except in the church, Curiosity was | 


of rising from the survey of these to their Great | excited; numbers begged for admission, their | 
Author. This did not escape the notice of the , houses became crowded; and ‘What shall we do,’ 


poet, as stated in those well known lines: 


‘A creature of a more exalted kind 

Was wanting yet, and then was man designed : 
Conscious of thought, of more capacious breast, | 
For empire formed, and fit to rule the rest :— 

Thus while the mute creation downward bend | 
Their sight, and to their earthly mother tend, 
Man looks aloft: and with erected eyes | 


Beholds his own hereditary skies.’ Dryden. 


while the whole 
and pleasure of man in his present state. 


of more elevated enjoyments and exercises jn | 
the pursuit of truth, and the discernment of | 
right and wrong; and still more, in yielding 
due homage to his Creator, and in presenting 
cordial expressions of gratitude, veneration and | 
worship.—T'. Erely’s Theory of Physics. 


ARCHBISHOP USHER'’S PREACHING. 
From Works published by the Christian Knowledge 
Society, London. 


“In 1642 he resolved once more to withdraw | jt, as a thing of no use to himself. He showed 


himself from the tumults and heart-burnings of | 
the metropolis, and to remove to his. favorite 
residence at Oxford; and he found on his arri- 
val that poverty did not make him less welcome 
to his friends, Dr, Prideaux, the Bishop of 
Worcester, lent him a house near Exeter Col- 
lege, at avery short distance from the Bodleian 
Library, where he prosecuted his studies. dili- 
gently, and prepared several works for the 
press. 





T were summoned before the governor and coun- 
‘he material part of the earth is adapted to. cil, for holding an unlawful religious conventicle. 
nourish and maintain the vegetable world, and They were placed in an awkward situation. They 
this serves to support the animal kingdom,| could not deny that they were a religious so- 
contributes to the maintenance | ciety, but what they were, they could not make 

: : But | out. 
the intelligent and rational principle is capable | and therefore decided they were not Lutherans. 


| was the general cry, while the leaders themselves 
| knew not what to do or say. 
| ber were healed by the word that wounded them, 


But a good num- 


and rejoiced understandingly in Christ Jesus. | 

Their numbers still increasing, they built first | 
one and then another of what they called | 
“reading houses.” Now the first four leaders 


They did not entirely agree with Luther, 


They knew of no other dissenters but Quakers, 
and Quakers they were not. In this state of 
perplexity, they set off for Williamsburg. 

On his way, one of them who rode alone was 
driven by a shower into a lonely house. To 
divert his mind, he took from a shelf an old 
dusty volume and read, which proved to be an 
old Scotch Presbyterian Confession of Faith. 
He found his own sentiments embodied in a 
system. The owner would not sell it, but gave 


it to his companions, and they all agreed to 
adopt it as their confession of faith. When in- 
terrogated as to their faith by the Governor and 
Council, they presented the new found book. 
This helped them with the governor, who im- 
mediately said, These men are Presbyterians,} 
The Council, however, were not so liberal ; and 
they began to inveigh bitterly against the un- 
fortunate culprits, when a very unusual thun- 
der shower came on suddenly, and filled the 








whole convention with solemn awe. When it 
abated, the accused were dismissed with merely 
a gentle caution not to excite disturbance in the 
neighborhood. They ever afterward regarded 
that shower as one of the many providential 
interpositions that favored and protected them. 

They subsequently continued their meetings 
and prospered, till some among themselves be- 
gan to adopt new opinions and produced some 
alienation. This was happily soon healed by 
the preaching and counsel of Mr Robinson, of 
whom they heard as laboring in the back coun- 
ties; and on their express invitation he came 
among them preaching the kingdom of God. 
His coming overflowed the “reading house” 
with hearers, and the} repaired toa grove. “A 
divine energy attended his labors. Many were 
the convictions, many the hopeful conversions,” 
After a considerable time, having reduced them 
to some sort of Presbyterian order he left them. 

The people made a collection, to compensate 
his services and express their gratitude. He 
refused it, as he had a fortune himself, and 
would not give their enemies occasion to say 
he was of a mercenary spirit, and thus injure 
their cause, The offer was repeatedly made, 
and still firmly declined. At length, finding 
the sum in his portmanteau on the morning of 
his departure, he accepted it, remarking that he 
would appropriate it to the use of a poor young 
man of his acquaintance, who was struggling 
hard in preparing for the ministry ; adding, “ as 
soon as he is licensed, we will send him to you.” 
The young man’s education was expedited by 
this help, When he was licensed, the Presby- 
tery, on motion of Mr Robinson, directed him 
to visit Hanover county in Virginia. 


stranger came. It was Samuel Davies—P resi- 


dent Davies afterward—an eminent and suc- | 


cessful preacher, whose praise is to this day in 
all the churches of Virginia, and all the church- 
es of the Union.—™. Y, Observer. 





* Hanover. 

+ The Governor, Gooch, had been educated a Pres- 
byterian; but, for the sake of office, or some other 
motive had joined the Episcopal church. 





[From the Christian Pioneer. ] 


ROBERT HALL. 


From a very frank statement of Mr Hall’s 
religious principles, addressed to “the Baptist 
Church at Bristol,” it appears that in 1790, about 
his 27th year, his reason was engaged in a con- 


flict with some of the harsher points of Calvin- | 


ism. He declares his faith in “the proper di- 
vinity of Christ; and in his merits as the sole 
ground of acceptance with God;” but denies 
“the imputation of Adam’s sin to his posterity,” 
and maintains that we are liable to condemna- 


tion, only for our. own actions: and while he 
avows his belief of the divine decrees in their 


application to all events, and among others to 
those of “the finally saved,” he regards this “as 
a different thing from the doctrine of absolute 
election and reprobation.” He farther declares, 
though “as a mere metaphysical speculation,” his 
opinion, that “ the thinking powers and faculties 
are the result of a certain organization of mat- 
ter; and that after death, man ceases to be 
conscious until the resurrection.” But in the 
March following, on the death of his venerated 
father, “he called to mind several occasions on 
which, ‘ partly by the force of reason, partly by 
that of tender erpostulation,’ he had exhorted 
him to abandon the vague and dangerous spec- 
ulations to which he was prone. On this sol- 
emn occasion he renounced materialism, which 
he often declared ‘he buried in his father’s 
grave.” He probably thought that a mere 
speculation should be made a sacrifice to his 
filial affection. But besides that this is no very 
satisfactory way of disposing of an opinion, is it 
correct to think that the death of the conscious 
principle in man, that which essentially distin- 
guishes him from inanimate matter, and its re- 
vival and elevation to immortality, ““by the 
mighty power of God,” is a mere speculation ? 
So thought not the Apostle when he said, «If 
the dead rise not, then they who are fallen 
asleep in Christ are perished.” The resurrec- 
tion is the only medium through which the 
Gospel imparts to us the assurance of any future 
existence ; and its immortality is that gloriots 
event which was exemplified in Christ himself, 
when, to adopt the words of his prophetic an- 
cestor, having been “ brought to the dust of 
death,” he was raised from the dead to a state 
in which “he dieth no more, death hath no more 
dominion over him.” If this were not true, 
then was “the preaching of the Apostles vain,” 
and our “ faith is also vain.” 

The following account is given, p. 87, 88, of 
another of Mr Hall’s advances toward “ ortho- 
doxy.” He had, it seems, for some years, uni- 
formly avoided the use of the phrase, “the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit,” substituting for it, 
“the influence of the Spirit of God.” This 
proceeded from his doubting “the distinct per- 
sonality of the Holy Spirit. But about this 
time (1799, he was struck with the fact, that 
whenever ia prayer, he was in the most deeply 
devotional frame, ‘most overwhelmed with the 
sense that he was nothing, and God was all in 
all,’ he always felt himself inclined to adopt a 
Trinitarian doxology. This circumstance oc- 
curring frequently, and more frequently medi- 
tated upon it a tone of honest and anxious in- 
quiry, issued at length in the persuasion, that 
the Holy Spirit is really and truly God, and not 
an emanatiov. It is not, however, till the year 
1800, that he included the personality of the 
Holy Spirit in his statements of the doctrine of 
spirtual influence.” But can it be reasonably 
doubted that this disposition to address the 
Trinity of pétsons, “when in his most devo- 
tional frame,” proceeded from the force of ex- 
ample and habit? This was the form of wor- 
ship, which, from the first dawning of his facul- 
ties, he had been taught both by precept and 
practice, as of sacred and indispensable obliga- 
tion; and as, in the exercise of prayer, he was 
accustomed not merely to humble, but to “ pros- 
trate,” which too commonly means, absolutely 
to abandon the plain dictates of the understand- 
ing, under the persuasion that it constitutes the 
most solemn and acceptable of devotional exer- 
cises ;—can it appear surprising, or be supposed 
to afford the least indication of supernatural in- 
fluence, that he should o@ those occasions fall 


The | 


sion? These being much meditated upon, a 
variety of associations, sympathies with those 
by whom he was surrounded, considerations of 
the supposed calls of duty, usefulness, &c. 
overcame the more sober dictates of his reason, 
which, too much like its imputed character, rose 
inrebellion against his long-cherished sentiments 
of devotion. Such appear to have been the 
manifest causes of this retrogression in a mind 
| at once upright and “ by nature ” pewerful. No 
‘mention is made of any appeals to Scripture, 
with common sense as its ipterpreter, in bring- 
ing about the change ; and it is observable, that 
'he abstained from short expositions of the sa- 
|ered text, even in his own family, under the 
|impression, that “he was not competent” to 
this mode of deducing instruction. Is not this 
strange? are not a large proportion of the 
Scriptures written in the style and manner of 
plain men, for the use of understandings of eve- 
ry grade ? and yet is the simple exposition and 
| illustration of their, sense and application, a task 
‘to which superior understandings, trained for 
the express purpose of administering their in- 
| structions, are incompetent? This certainly 
\is a far less pretending office than the deliver- 
‘ing in their own language, that Gospel, the au- 
|thentic records of which are handed to us in the 
| words of the Apostles and their companions. 
| Were this simple but fair and satisfactory mode 
of imbuing the mind with scriptural wisdom 
regularly adopted, it would speedily wipe away 
much of the rubbish of accumulated and prevail- 
ing error; and it may be justly questioned, 
'whether the constant practice of dwelling upon 
| generalities can ever make us duly acquainted 
with the details of Christianity, either in doc- 
| trine or practice; 
So unsatisfactory or unnecessary does Mr 
_Hall appear to have cBnsidered even his most 
_elaborate endeavors to throw light on the sa- 
cred text, that when, at the particular request 
,of Dr Ryland aud Mr Fuller, he had expended 
“more than two years in a critical examination 
|of the New Testament, and in making and ar- 
| ranging corrected translations,” he not only 
desisted ffom his design of publishing them, but 
| destroyed the manuscript “in consequence of 
| finding that Macknight in his new translation 
|of the Apostolic Epistles had anticipated some 
of the corrections which he thought most valu- 
able.” What “the difficult texts in the New 
| Testament” were, to which his highly “ evan- 


| gelical” friends directed his attention, we are 





|not informed; but happening about the period 
when several texts which had long been con- 
| sidered as main pillars of the Trinity, had been 
/shaken by the corrections in Griesbach, brought 
prominently forward in the “ Improved Version 
\of the New Testament,” with its admirable 
\“ Introduction” and many valuable notes, we 
| may reasonably conclude, that such passages, 

with others which might be thought best suited 
to lend assistance in supporting the unwieldy 
| but tottering edifice of orthodoxy, formed prin- 
cipal objects of the investigation. But the des- 
truction of the fruits of a long and deliberate 
intellectual labor, argues but little for his confi- 
, dence in the results of this mode of maintaining 


| system, which, from the particulars we are 
about to notice, seems, through the operation 
of very different causes, now to have taken a 
| very strong hold of his affections. 


| Maidstone. Tuomas Pine. 





| ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





CHARGE, 
DELIVERED AT THE ORDINATION OF REV. 
G. ELLIOT. BY W. H. FURNESS. 





won. 


And now, my brother, as in the presence of 
the great Head of the Church, we counsel you 
to consider how solemn is the service upon 
which you enter. Upon this occasion—by these 
ceremonies, you give yotirself to the greatest of 
all human labors—to the promotion of the high- 
est interests of Heaven and Earth. You now 
present yourself before God and your fellow- 
men as a minister and witness of truth---truth 
of the highest kind and of transcendent import- 
ance, from eternity to eternity, full of grace and 
glory. 

It is in vain, utterly in vain that we attempt 
this ministry, moved by ordinary considerations, 
To discharge it worthily—to escape the intoler- 
able sense of unfaithfulness, the mind must be 
lifted up and inspired by a great purpose—a 
far higher and mightier principle of life and 
action than things visible and temporal can sup- 
ply. Religious truth is of infinite value, and 
must be sought and served with an infinite love 
—with a boundless affection, , To honor it 
merely for its finite uses—for the outward ad- 
vantages, however numerous and productive of 
which it has been or may be, is to mani- 
fest the very lowest sense of its worth. A delight 
must be felt in its bare possession, which we 
should account blessedness enough, even though 
we and the truth we love be despised and re- 
jected of men, and poverty and shame and dis- 
appointment be our lot. Most earnestly and sol- 
emnly do we charge you, therefore, not for your 
ease—not for your reputation—not for your life 
—not for any limited sum of good that you may 
do yourself or others, but for the truth’s own 
blessed and infinite sake, preach the truth. 
Count it all honer and joy beyond all the gifts 
of birth and fortune and genius, the height of 
your ambition—tlhie end and glory of your being 
—to reveal trith in your doctrine and your life, 
not because it is respectable or profitable, but 
because it has a value which no human lan- 
guage can describe, and no finite understanding 
can measure—a beauty invisible and altogether 
divine, No eye hath seen it, nor ear heard nor 
heart imagined, Labor and pray to catch some- 
thing of that more than kingly feeling which 
inspired our great Master when he said, ‘For 
this end was I borr and for this cause came I 





into his babitual trains of thought and expres- 





— 


into the world, to bear witness to the truth.’ 

1am the more earnest, my brother, in urging 
upon you to aim at the love of truth in itself 
and for its own sake, because there is much at 
the present day that wars against this divine 
principle, the very life of God im the sou! of 
man. ‘There is a strong and wide disposition 
to make opinion the supreme law, and utility 
| the universal standard of truth. 








iverything is 
|rejected or questioned that does not at once 
‘and manifestly bear upon the practical purposes 
\of life; and individuals shrink from thinking, 


| speaking and acting without the encouragement 
of multitudes, the sanction of the little circle to 
'which they chance to belong, and which they 
‘dignify with the imposing name of the world. 
‘It is of the utmost importance that he who en- 
,ters the high service of Religion should guard 
|his mind against these tendencies. In all the 
departments of human action they have ever 
‘been the great lights—the revealers of truth, 
the benefactors of our race, whose spring of 


exertion was unconnected with human opinion, 
|or any worldly interest or use whatever, who 
‘sought their respective objects whether in art 
(or science, out of a pure and unmixed love, an 
| unbounded enthusiasm for those objects regarded 
|in themselves, and whoi this one high and 


joyous feeling found a great reward; and know 
/nothing and desired nothing better, deeming 
it a compensation, yes, and a glorious over- 
| payment for the indifference and sneers and 
| opposition of a selfish world. Such must be the 
| spirit of the Ministers of Religion, or their 
labor is nought, 
‘tion in the search after truth, and of prudence 
,and a wise regard to the spiritual condition of 
| others in its exposition, is not to be questioned. 


i 


The importance of delibera- 


| But on this, the despotic midday of opinion, there 
| is little danger that either of these will be neg- 
lected. The danger is in quite an opposite di- 
| rection. _ And I beg you, beware, my brother, 
| that in conformity to the ways of the time, you 
| do not study and serve Religion too much in 
/its temporal aspects and relations, to the neg- 
‘lect of its infinite nature its heavenly and di- 
| vine character, in the contemplation of which 
' the spirit of man can alone find an enduring 
strength an unutterable reward, Consult times 
‘and circumstances you may and must. But 
| make up your mind once for al] that no sub- 
| stantial service is to be done for the cause of 
‘religious truth without opposition, That if 
| you would follow the true teachers and guides 
| of men, you must drink of the cup which they 
| drank of, and be baptised with their baptism. He 
/can have little of the spirit of those who felt 
that if any thing is to be done, much must be 
|endured,—he must suppose that there is very 
little to be done, who sets out to find a way of 
| doing it without encounterifig the ignorance 
| and prejudices and passions of mankind, many 

/and various difficulties from without. 

| It is not by entreaties however fervent, nor 

| adjuration however solemn, that the pure love 

of truth can be awakened within you. It obeys 

'not the mere body of mortal man. But we be- 

Quench not the 

Let it be kindled into an unextinguish- 


lieve that you have it already. 


| Spirit. 


‘able fire by constant and earnest communion 
| with truth in the manifold revelations of Nature, 
| Providence and Society and especially in the 
great Revelation of the New Testament. Make 
him whose servant you now are your constant 
model. Strive to see him as he is in truth, and the 
truth as itis in him. As you are brought into 
sympathy with him, your heart shall burn within 
you, even as it was with those who conversed 
with him face to face and with that divine love 
of which I spake: What is it but the spirit of 
God—that Holy Spirit, the Comforter which 
Jesus promised to his disciples, and which com- 
eth down from Heaven. It will Iead you into 
all truth, quicken your understanding, bringing 
forth the whole force of your being and touching 
your lips with hallowed fire. 





‘RIGHT HAND OF FELLOWSHIP. 


DELIVERED AT THE ORDINATION OF REV. WM, 
G. ELLIOT. BY REV. CAZNEAU PALFREY. 


You have arrived, My Brother, at a sol- 
emn and interesting period of your life, 
Your season of preparation for an arduous pro- 
fession is closed. You are now about to engage 
in its active duties. The course of your future 
ministry is all before you and all unknown ; 
you are looking forward with a cheerful hope— 
conscious of a sincere desire to do good, of a 
readiness for self sacrifice, of humble trust in 
God. But that hope is not unningled. You 
know that there are trials and difficulties in 
your way, which your inexperience cannot esti- 
mate, and which imagination may magnify. 
These mixed feelings always experienced at 
entering on the work of the Gospel minister, 
are peculiarly appropriate to your circumstances. 
The field of labor you have selected is almost 
untried. The soil is fruitful, but itis new, It 
promises an abundant harvest to faithful and 
patient effort ; but time and toil will be neces- 
sary to break it up and bring it into full cultiva- 
tion. 

Before you depart on this good enterprise, it 
is my pleasing duty, in conformity with the us- 
age of the congregational churches, and the 
dictates of Christian sympathy, to present to 





you, in te neme of our brethren in the minietry 
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ano of the churches which they represent, the 
nght hand of their fellowship. Receive it, My 
Brother, as a token of our fraternal regard. 
We welcome you as a new laborer in the vine- 
yard of Christ. We welcome you to the duties 
of the Christian ministry, which, though often 
attended with difficulties, discouragements and 
anxiety, are yet the noblest exercise of the 
heart and mind, the best discipline of the char- 
acter, and the source of the purest and most 
elevated satisfaction. To this happiness—the 
happiness of faithful effort in a great and good 
work, weconfidently welcome you. We are 
assured, by the ready devotion with which you 
give yourself to this cause, that this happiness 
will be yours. Such labor, My Brother, what- 
ever may be its visible effect, cannot be wholly 
in vain in the Lord- “A noble aim faithfully 
kept ” will in no case lose its reward. In the 
sight of God all well meant and earnest endea- 
vor succeeds. But we do not think that this 
will be the only recompense of your sacrifice 
and labor. You have before you a fair pros- 
pect of extensive usefulness. The views of 
Christian truth which you will present will 
doubtless meet the wants of many a longing 
heart and inquiring mind. Many may be re- 
claimed-by them from the cold and gloomy paths 
of infidelity. Many who would have remained 
indifferent or become hostile to religion, may 
be led by your voice to embrace it with their 
hearts and to give it a powerful influence over 
their hves. Many who are sincerely laboring 
in the formation of a holy character by the aid 
of a less pure faith, may receive new life and 
strength from the Gospel as preached by you. 
You may become the instrument in the hands 
of Providence of moulding in some degree 
upon the christian model the young and pliant 
On these 
prospects and hopes we cordially congratulate 


character of & growing community. 


you. 

And now, My Brother, we commend you to 
God and to the word of his grace. You go not 
forth to the distant scene of your duties alone. 
The Father is with you. You carry with you 
the power of the Gospel of Christ. The hearts 
‘of multitudes of friends are with you. In mo- 
ments of weariness and discouragement your 
thoughts will often return to those peaceful 
walls, within which you passed as it were the 
Sabbath of your life in retirement and prepara- 
‘tion for its active duties—and to the beloved 
friends with whom you there took sweet coun- 
sel ;—let that recollection never occur without 
bringing with it the assurance that all those 
companions—that all your brethren, children of | 
the same fostering mother—that many other 


friends of our cause are deeply interested in 





your welfare and success. 

We pray that God may bless you ; that your | 
life and health may be precious in his sight; | 
that yon may long live to be a light and a guide 
to his people and to see his good work prosper 
rin your hands. May you go from strength to 
strength. May new means and powers of do- 
ing good be revealed to you as you proceed. 
wlay you find a reward in the life ~that now is 
for your sacrifice of home and friends. May 
cyou rejoice in the gffections of those to whom 
you shall dispense the word of life. And when 
you shall at length be called from this state of 
trial, may you enjoy the retrospect of a life 
crowded with useful action. 
many souls for the seals 6f your ministry and 


May you have 


the crown of your rejoicing, and receive the 
approving sentence of your judge, “ Well done, 
good and faithful servant, thou hast been faith- 
ful over a few things, I will make thee ruler 
over many things; enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.” 


FOR THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


FACTS RELATING TO THE THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES or rus CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


NO. I. 


The Articles of Faith of the Church of Eng- 
land were “agreed upon by Archbishops and 
Bishops ‘and the whole clergy in the convoca- 
tion holden at London, A. D. 1562.” The ob- 
ject is stated to be “for avoiding diversities of 
opinion.” This was in the reign of Queen Eli- 

zabeth. 

In the réign of Charles . 1628, the Articles 
were “reprinted by his Majesty’s commandment, 
with his Royal Declaration prefixed.” The 
king’s “ Declaration ” begins as follows : 

“ Being by God’s ordinance, according to our 
just title, Defender of the Faith and Supreme 
Governor of-the Church within these our domin- 
ions, We hold it most agreeable to this our 
kingly office and our own zeal, to conserve and 
maintain the Church committed to our charge 
in the unity of true religion, and in the bond of 
peace,—and not to suffer unnecessary disputa- 
tions, altercations, or “questions to be raised, 
which may nourish faction both in Church and 
Commonwealth.” 

Among the things declared by the king are 
the following : 

“ That the Articles ofthe Church of England 
do contain the true doctrine of the Church of 
England, agreeable to God’s word, which we do 
therefore ratify and confirm—requiring al) our 
loving subjects to continue uniform in the pro- 
fession thereof, and prohibiting the least differ- 
ence from the said Articles.” 

“That we are Supreme Governor of the 
Church of England.” 

“That for-the present, though some differ- 
‘ences have been ill raised, yet we take comfort 
in this, that all clergymen within our realm have 
always most willingly subscribed to the Articles 
established,—which .is an atgument to us that 
they all agree in the true, usual, literal meaning 
of the said Articles; and thet even in those cu- 
rious points in which the present differences 
lie, men ef all sorts take the Articles of the 








Church of England to be for them,—which is an 
argument again that none of them intend any 
defection from tle Articles established. 

« That therefore in both these curious and 
unhappy differences which have for many hun- 
dred years, in different times and places, exer- 
cised the Church of Christ, We will that all fur- 
ther curious search be laid aside, and these dis- 
putes shut up in God’s promises as they be 
generally set forth to us in the Scriptures, and 
the general meaning of the Articles of the 
Church of England, according to them ;—And 
that no man hereafter shall either print or 
preach to draw the Article aside any way, but 
shall submit to it in the plain and full meaning 
thereof,—and shall not put his own sense or 
comment to be the meaning of the Article, 
but shall take it in its literal, grammatical 
sense.” 

Until the reign of Henry VIII. the Church 
of England acknowledged the Pontiff of Rome 
as its Head or Supreme Governor. But Henry 
became offended with the Pope, rejected his 
authority, and assumed to be himself the Head 
and Supreme Governor of the Church of Eng- 
land, 
ing king or queen of England has been regarded 
as the Head of the Church in that country. 
This may account for the language of Charles I. 


From that time to the present the reign- 


—“ That we are the Supreme Governor of the 


Church of England.” 
the dictatorial manner in which he undertook to 


It may also account for 


say what people should believe, and how their 
inquiries should be limited, and what the clergy 
should not “ print” nor “ preach.” 

As the avowed object of forming and estab- 
lishing the Thirty-nine Articles was « for avoid- 
ing diversities of opinion,” so this appears to 
have been the object of republishing the Articles 
with the Declaration of Charles I. Yet it may 
be doubted whether there is at this day a great- 
er diversity of opinion in the United States than 
now exists in the Church of England. The 
clergy of that church are indeed required to 
subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles; but they 
have invented so many ways of interpreting the 
Articles, and ghe purpose of subscribing, that 
men of the most discordant opinions obtain offi- 
It is well known that Trin- 
itarians and Unitarians, Calvinists and Armin- 


ces in that Church. 


ians, Antinomians, Swedenborgians and Method- 
ists, have held offices in the Church of England, 
—and there is little reason to doubt that such 
are the facts at the present time. Is it not then 
obvious that the Articles of Faith established in 
that Church have operated as man-traps or de- 
coys rather than as means “for avoiding diver- 
sities of opinion” or preserving purity of char- 
acter ? 

From the remarks of Charles I. it appears 
that the clergy at that time were of different 
opinions, yet they “most willingly subscribed 
to the Articles established.” He adds—*« Men 
of all sorts take the Articles to be for them.” 
So the people of different sects in our country 
take the Bible “to be for them.” It is on this 
ground that different sects are formed—they 
understand particular passages of scripture dif- 
Hence they form -different opinions 
and different sects. Why then is it not the 
better way for all sects to take the Scriptures 
for their articles of faith. They would all then 
have the same articles, and no one would be 


ferently. 


under any temptation to violate his conscience 
by subscribing Articles which he does not be- 
lieve, to obtain an office in a popular sect, or an 
advantageous situation. It may indeed be said 
that if all should adopt the Bible for their Arti- 
cles of Faith, they would not agree in explain- 
ing particular passages, nor be in all respects of 
the same opinions. This is very true,—and so 
we see it is with those who adopt the Thirty- 
All who subscribe do not under- 
They differ in their 
explanations of these Articles, as others differ 
Of what real ad- 
vantage then are these articles ? 


nine Articles. 
stand the Articles alike. 


in explaining the Scriptures. 


Must it not have been a dark time when the 
Church of England consented to receive as its 
Head and Supreme Governor such a man as 
Henry VIII.2 And is it not remarkable that there 
is not yet light enough in England to correct so 
grossanerror? What ottice in the Church does 
a king of England hold that is of divine institu- 
tion? And what can hinder a Deist or even an 
Atheist from being the Head of the Church of 
England, if one of their hereditary sovereigns 
should be of this character? If such a man, as 
king, should be required to subscribe the Thirty 
nine Articles, he might do it as it is supposed 
many of the clergy have done, regarding them 
as rather “articles of peace” than articles of 


faith. W. 





FOR THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
STANZAS, 


Occasioned by the death, on the 6th inst., of Ex1za, 
daughter of Rev. George Putnam, aged 2 years. 


Sweet infant spirit! o’er thee, 
Where guardian angels bend, 
Whose wings, all radiant, bore thee 
To more than earthly Friend,— 

Faith sees an eye, mild beaming 
With grace and leve divine, 

Which erst, to heaven redeeming, 
Bless’d innocence like thine! 


Though tears of griet were buried 
Upon thy marble brow, 
No seraph form e’er troubled 
The font that bathes thée now ; 
Those arms of alabaster, 
On sinless bosom laid, 
Are clasping glad rue MAsTEeR 
Who said—« Be not afraid! » 


And, now, those eyes all lustrous 
To life’s soft-breathing close, 

Are drinking bliss from visions 
More sweet than mortal knows ; 

The sters are glistening round thee, 
The Throne ’s unveiled above, 


And kindred saints have found thee 
In prattle with the Dove ! 


Nor hast thou passed from being, 
*Mic scenes, that charm the mind 
Enriched with thoughts heaven-kindled 
And sure that heaven to find— 
Before thy germ was opened, 
Or spirit learned to soar 
Above a parent’s fond caress— 
To be enlarged no more !— 


Though infant praise ne’er followed 
The gift of Love Supreme, 

And days and months passed viewless on, 
And transient as thy dream— 

Though infant prayer ne’er hallowed 
Those lips in silence sealed, 

And to thy pure but opening mind 
No Mrinp could be revealed ;— 


Thou *rt now by lights surrounded, 
And guardians all sincere, 

Who ’ve seen what none on earth can see, 
And heard what none can hear; 

They, they shall teach thee, smiling, 
What man must learn in prayer, 

That, glorious as thy mansion is, 
Thou hast a Father there ! 


And when the hearts now bleeding 
Shall throb with grief no more, 

Thy lovely, perfect form shall come, 
To greet them on the shore, 

Where, though beneath dark clouds have rolled, 

Streams from a Fount above, 

That light, which shall to all reveal’ 
The way of Perfect Love ;— 


And thou, in radiance bounding, 
With chant from seraphs learned, 

Shalt lead them upward, mount o’er mount, 
Where cherubim have burned 

Through ages, yet are soaring 
Above thee still, on wings 

Pearly and bathed in bliss that pours 
Whence endless blessing springs. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
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Tue Sixth Annvat Report or THE 
Sunpay Scuoor Society, 28th May, 1834. 


In what we have said already upon the subject 
of the Sunday Schoois, so far as Reports have 
been received from them by the “Society,” we 
confined ourselves chiefly to the encouraging 
circumstances. We might have quoted the 
summary remarks in the “Sixth Annual Report 


of the Sunday School Society” founded upon 
: ? ; . 3 j 
direct communications from the superintendents 


of the schools themselves. They aré as follows: 


“The reports which have been received, with 
searcely an exception, speak in the highest terms of 
the present condition of the schools. Every induce- 
ment is thus offered for renewed exertions to im- | 
provement. The cauge, in which we are engaged, | 
is sustained by devoted persons, who are striving to | 
improve to the uttermost the advantages of Sunday 
schools. The interest which has been felt in them 


_ sions, that, if a formal and systematic course of 





is sustained and increasing. And if no great im- 
srovemente heave bees the feolinge 
and benevolence which led to the establishment of | 
the schools, are still cherished, and if there is no cause | 
for rejoicing, the satisfaction may be felt that the | 
schools are means of doing much good, and as effectual | 
now as they ever have been.” 


temle, 


of piety 


We promised at this time, to state the de- | 
fects and evils which are complained of. The 
. | 

most prominent of these it the “ want of teach- | 


” 


ers,” It is difficult in many parishes to induce | 


a sufficient number, especially of males, to enlist | 


hope from modesty and fear of incompetency, 
rather than from indifference. There are as | 
yet few young men of suitable age to take upon 
themselves the business of teaching, who have | 
themselves been trained in the Sunday Schools, 

A method has been adopted in some places (one 

instance of which we mentioned before) of form- 

ing young men into Bible classes, thus creating | 
at once the proper kind of interest and of know- 
The want 
of teachers, however, is an evil, which, notwith- 


ledge, for entering upon the work. 


standing the present discouragements, must be 
continually becoming less. It is said by “a 
clergyman who has had much experience in 
Sunday Schools, that those who have been 
scholars in them make the best teachers.” It 
may be expected then that those who, as 
scholars, are heartily engaged in acquiring 
moral and religious knowledge, will continue 
long enough under teachers to be adopted into 
the number; and thus in time, by uniting with 
those who have instructed them, in meetings for 
mutual improvement, both for gaining the re- 
quisite knowledge and for devising the best 
mode of carrying on the instruction, they will 
become duly qualified for the undertaking. 
Such meetings are already established in many 
parishes, perhaps generally ; and they will be 
found more and more, we trust, to remove the 
complaint made in some places of the difficulty 
of exciting and maintaining a proper feeling of in- 
terest in teachers. For it is said by one of the 
ministers quoted in the Report, that “ Owing 
in some instances to inexperience, in others to 
incompetence, they witness little beneficial re- 
sults from their labors, and are ready to abandon 
them in despair.” 

There will necessarily be a great difference 
in the talents and acquirements of the teachers, 
and in their gifts both in respect to the modes 
of communicating instruction and interesting 
the children and youth. But well satisfied as 
the best part of the community must now be, 
of the vast importance of Sunday schools, we 
cannot but regard it as a matter of duty on the 
part of religious and enlightened men, not 
only to encourage them with words of com- 
mendation, but to afford them the light of their 
minds and the benefits of their knowledge, as 
teachers. We have seen many pleasing exam- 
ples of this in different parts of our Common- 
wealth, and look forward (we trust without 
being too sanguine) to great advances in this re- 
spect. There is a part of one of the commu- 
nications in the Society’s Report, which fully 
meets our views ongthis subject. 


“It <7 to us,” in the language of a report 








in the work ; a difficulty which arises we should f 





from which we have already largely drawn, “that 
‘what is most wanting to improve the condition of 


our school,’ and all others of which we have any 
knowledge, is to have some method devised, by 
which the instructions of these schools may be ren- 
dered so attractive and so abundant, that our youths 
may not only be taught in them the very alphabet 
of religious knowledge, but be c>rried forward to 
such attainments as will send them forth into mature 
life, thoroughly furnished with such knowledge of 
the evidences, and of the nature and design of Chris- 
tianity, and such well defined conceptions of its 
practical worth and importance, as will not only ren- 
der them invulnerable to the poisoned shafts of infi- 
delity, but as will prepare them to take their place 
in Society as the supporters and ornaments of the 
Christian faith and practice. 

“To eff>ct this, we think men of high intellectual 
powers and extensive means of preparation for the 
duty, must be induced to examine the nature and 
importance of these institutions, so that they will 
give them their aid. Methods must be de- 
vised to induce the pupils to remain in some way 
connected with these schools until their minds are 
sufficiently advanced to receive the higher instruc- 
tions which may be prepared for them. We think 
something of this may be effected, by having classes 
separated from the mass of the school, to whom ex- 
ercises may be assigned, and lectures delivered—ris- 
ing in order @s may be required. These exercises and 
lectures must be equally removed from the common 
lessons of the early school, and from the distinct and 
elaborate character of the discourses cf the pulpit ; so 
as to call out the individual exertions of every pupil.” 


Another want which, in some of the commu- 
nications, is regarded the greatest, is that of 
« suitable No doubt something 
might be done for the benefit of Sunday schools 
by the introduction of manuals suited to the dif- 
ferent ages,maturity, and progress of the children 
and youth ; not however, it may be,without some 
disadvantages. Teachers are apt to repose too 
quietly upon the letter in school books of all 


manuals,” 


kinds, without employing those amplifications 
and modes of illustration, which are necessary 
for pouring light into the ignorant mind, and 
waking the attention ef children and youth to 
instruction. Both the old Testa- 
ment and the New afford a large field, from 
which, by the aid and guidance of serious and 
judicious teachers the richest fruits may be 


wholesome 


gathered. And we are not without apprehen- 
instruction should be fixed upon and marked 
out by text books or manuals, instructors, though 
something of Jabor would be saved to them, 
would not make that preparation or indulge that 
spontaneous action of their own minds, which 
is the very soul of improvement. Manuals may 
now be found adapted to higher classes, in | 
ethics, natural religior, and even in the evi- | 
dences of Christianity. We are far, however, 
from wish'ng to discourage efforts to improve 
the books of instruction for scholars of all gra- 
dations. All we wish is to guard against too 


high expectations from systematic instruction, 





in the intervals of a seventh day of rest, from | 
secular labors and employments. 
Concerring the occasional seasons of languor | 
and declining interest in teachers and schools, | 
we have little to say. The remedies must be 
supplied by ingenuity, added to the solemn | 
If, as 


endl 


sense of responsibility, in the teachers. 
is Someowhoreo 


easd iss theo im 


Report, 
teacher uniformly makes a good class,” no 


pains should be spared for accomplishing that 
good—no prayers, no reasonable sacrifice of con- 
A loud call 


is also justly made upon parents to assist, when 


venience or personal considerations. 


it may be, by their presence and their instrue- 
tions in the school. Still farther it is suggested, 
that “if the community could be informed 
specifically, of the advantages to be derived 
from Sunday School instruction, illustrated by 
instances of reformation, improvement of char- 
acter, of mind, and heart, reported from actual 
observation, a greater interest would be felt in 
To do 
this, a periodical seems to be the most ready 


promoting the growth of their schools. 


and obvious agent.* 

We conclude by recommending this report 
to the serious consideration of all the friends of 
the rising generation, and earnestly beseeching 
all good men to co-operate in a cause, on which 
the virtue, piety and happiness of our country 
so much depend. 

* This by itself would be rather too limited an ob- 
ject for a periodical. The Editor of the Christian 
Register takes this opportunity to say, that it would 
be very gratifying to him to receive, and to com- 
municate as far as the paper extends, any informa- 


tion respecting Sunday schools that may contribute 
to their advancement. 


OVERSEERS OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

The Report of a committee of this Board 
(consisting of the Hon. J.Q. Adams, Hon. Rich- 
ard Sullivan, Hon. James Savage, Hon. John 


Cotton, and Rev, Convers Francis) relative to 
the late disturbances in Harvard University, 
which was unanimously accepted on the 25th 
August last, is now published. It contains all 
the essential facts of the case, with the fuller 
The facts set forth in the 
Report, and the comments and reasoning upon 
those facts, afford matters for the very grave 
consideration of all that part of the community 
who have any desire to distinguish between 
right and wrong; of all who believe that there 
are any such things as reciprocal duties between 
parents and children, pupils and instructers, 
those who execute aud those who promise to 
obey a code of wholesome laws. 

A large part of the Report consists of 
remarks upon the “appeal of the Senior 
class to the public,—an appeal upon a subject, 
in which by their own showing, they had no 
direct concern—an appeal against the principal 
head and Instructers, to whose painful and as- 
siduous labors they are largely indebted for the 
inestimable blessings of a liberal education, and 
from whom, by their own showing, they had 
received nothing but kindness and condescen- 
sion—an appeal in behalf of younger associates, 
confessedly guilty of a long series of violations 


documents annexed. 





of the Laws of the University, to the observance 
of which they had bound themselves, and their 
parents and guardians were b@und for them, 
and of the laws of the land, to which they we? 
bound by their duties as citizens and men.” 
Report p. 8. 

The discriminating manner in which the 


cannot fail, we think, to produce a salutary. 


effect upon those whom they have left behind. 
It were devoutly to be wished that a like salu-, 
tary effect might be produced upon the public 
press, by that part of the Report which contains 
the following passage respecting the usual lit- 
erary and oratorical exhibitions of Commence- 
ment day then expected from the Senior class, 

“That these duties will be cheerfully and 
honorably discharged, the committee entertain a 
confident expectation; nor would they permit 
themselves to harbor a doubt, but for instigations 
which have appeared anonymously in some of 
the public journals, which, it proceeding from 
any of the individuals, who, by their folly, have 
forfeited their right to the honors of the Uni- 
versity, may be considered only as indications 
of pertinacious consistency in wrong, but which, 
if proceeding as some of them purport to have 
done, from other sources, can only serve to 
prove that a gress and glaring misapprehension 
of the reciprocal rights and duties resulting from 
the parental and filial relations, contracted and 
subsisting between the Instructers and the 
presiding Officers of the University and their 
pupils, is not confined to the Senior class of 
our most ancient and most honored literary In- 
stitution.” p. 18. 

If it be said that this Report is out of season, 
that those whom it most nearly affects are be- 
yond the reach of its admonitions; it may be 
answered, that it is no part of the design of the 
Overseers in this act, to punish those concerned 
in the transactions commented upon ; this would 
The 
purpose of the Overseers was to exercise their 


be assuming the rights of the Faculty. 


functions as visiters of the University, in an 
emergency which seemed to call on them 
loudly ; to sustain the authority of the Faculty 
by a free expression of theig opinions upon a 
subject which had been widely agitated by the 
public; and, as guardians of the interests of 
the University, to use their endeavors to pro- 
duce a wholesome influence upon public opinion 
in regard to the lawful administration of the 
discipline of the institution. We cannot allow 
ourselves to doubt that such will be the effects 
of their measures, and that by the cooperation 
of direct parental influence, with that of the 
parental authority of tke Faculty, a season of 
tranquillity and of cheerful submission to the 
laws will succeed the storm which has passed 
by, and the partial alienation of feeling so in- 
jurious to literary improvement and to those 
ingenuous and amiable qualities of the heart, 
which are above all price in the forming period 
of life. 


MR BRAZER’S DISCOURSE. 

An extract from the discourse of Rev. Mr 
Brazer of Salem, delivered the Sunday after 
the Biot at Chaslestownm, which wae first print- 
ed in the Salem Gazette, was immediately com- 
municated to us for publication, but was acci- 
dentally overlooked. 


following can never be out of season. 


But reflections like the 
They 
are not out of season as a deep expression of 
feeling concerning the event which occasioned 
it; an event which still excites so much interest ; 
an event to the consequences of which, the fears 
of great and good men are still alive. 


There could be no more powerful illustration of the 
importance of a sound and healthful public sentiment, 
than is presented by this dreadful exhibition of bad 
and malignant passions; this defiance of all civil au- 
thority, this prostration of all public order. It should 
teach all men that they have a vital interest in ren- 
dering this public sentiment enlightened, moral, and 
religious ; and itis with this express purpose that I 
have deviated from my usual course in thus alluding 
to this attrocious act. 1 would make it an occasion of 
deep and serious reflection to all. I would have 
them reflect that itis upon something deeper, higher, 
more comprehensive, more efficient, than written 
constitutions and laws, that they must depend for 
the security of all that they hold dear; and this is 
religious principle. Nothing short of this, nothing 
beside this, will suffice. All else is but as paper- 
walls in the way of the aggressor. Yes; Religious 
principle, fixed in the heart; ruling in the life; ani- 
mated and strengthened by sympathy with numbers; 
forming, controlling, applying public law ; inspiring 
and directing public men; quickening, as a life-giv- 
ing principle, the public sentiment of the country; 
and ruling, with an unquestioned ascendancy, over 
all things else ;—this, and this alone, under God, is 
the conservative principle of all that is worth pre- 
serving in our public institutions. 


The subject of the Discourse we are told 
was—“the connection between the religion of 
the gospel, and a sound and truly patriotic pub- 
lic sentiment.” 





MR BuOWNSON’S ADDRESS. 

We present several extracts from the last 
half of this Address, by the Author’s express 
request. We have already commented freely 
on what appeared to us most exceptionable, 
and we do not feel bound, to show that the 
writer is inconsistent with himself. We have 
one word to say in taking this public leave of 
Mr Brownson, namely, that in the remarks 
which we made upon his communication, rela- 
ting to our first comments, we did not mean to 
persist in fixing upon him sentiments which he 
disavows, but to vindicate ourselves from wilful 
or even careless mistake in interpreting his 
language. We now dismiss the subject 74 
the following extracts, without further ©?” 


ment. ; 
« How shall we realize, not in our pofession® an 


e . . : ~ iti 1 
in our paper constitutions, but in ous social ered 
intercourse and relations, that eqs ity and adopt- 
I will say taught, enjoined, in erent ? We have 
ed as the bgsis of our polities? edking discrepancy 
not yet done it. There * , 
hatiocen our practice ond - cur ge scales , 
We have borne witness (0 & emt h rk do 
which we have not yet created. ow shall we do 
it? 

Not by ge 
our citizens 1? 


ent alone. We cannot legislate 
ag i equality we desire. aes: 
iZe*,ct, is much more limited in the sphere of 
ment, vations, than is commonly imagined. In its 
perk te,its mission is mostly negative. Itis charged 
posani to prevent one man from invading the rights 
of another ; to maintain an “ open field and fair play” 
to individual genius and enterprise. ,' 
« No matter how good laws are, they will remain 
on your statute books a dead letter unless demanded 
by the pees an‘ the public if ignorant or immoral, 
or but feebly moral, will not be very likely to de- 
mand at:y very good Jaws.” 
“ A free government is powerless without a free 
people. No matter how much freedom you incorpo- 
rate into your paper constitutions, you can never 





principles of the Seniors’ appeal is analyzed, . 


have any more practiced than is written in the hearts 


j it. 








and on the characters of the people 
pect little from government, I ask little but to be le 
alone. Its nature is never to lead, Ted “ " . 
The poops must precede it, opinion must go a0 te 

If the people go right; government | fare ‘. 
wrong. If the people have right characters libert 
and equality will be maintained, let what wil be she 
character of the government, and whoever may be | 
the men entrusted with its management.” 

“We inust leave them, [party struggles,] and, to x 
certain degree, legislative enactments, take our stand 
upon higher and holier ground, and spezk directly to 
the people as moral, intelligent, religious and social 
beings. We must dare look 6n truth ond dare bola 
it up, that by its light there may be fortned just such 
characters as we need to support our free insitu- 
tions. 


I therefore ex- 





“I know of but ene means of itreducing the 
equality and of effecting that moral and social refor: 
‘nour country and throughout the world, which 
every good man sighs and yearns for, and that means 
18 education, I do not mean ability to read and write, 
and cypher, with a smattering of geography and 
grammar, and the catechism in addition. fF mean 
| EDUCATION, the formation of character, the moral, 
religious, intellectual, and physical training, disci- 
plining, of our whole community.” 

“ Let there be once established a system of equal, 
republican education, of an education for all the 
children of our land, whether rich or poor, mate or 
female, an education which shall be such as our 
position in the moral, political, religious and philo- 
sophical world demands, and the equality on which 
| I have dwelt will be obtained, our government will 
be firmly established, our free institutions will begist 
to unfold their beauty, man will prove that he is ca- 
| pable of self-government, humanity will disclose its 
mighty power of progress, and we sha\l have accom- 
plished our mission.” 


The following letter respecting the forming 
of a Society auxiliary to the American Unitari- 
an Association having been handed to us, we 
take occasion to say that we shall be happy to 
make the Christian Register the vehicle of com- 
municating similar information to the public. 

Taunton, September 4th, 1834. 

Rev. Jason Wuirman: 

Dear Sir,—lI am happy to mform you that 
your visit to this place, in prosecution of the 








| business of your agency, has been productive of 
encouraging results. Having obtained sixty 
subscribers for the purpose of forming an Aur- 
iliary to the A. U. A. (—with the prospect of a 
considerable increase of that number,—) we 
A Constitution 


was adopted, officers were chosen, and ether 


met this evening to organize. 


arrangements were made for the future, effi- 

cient operations of the Society. The plan 

isto hold quarterly meetings for mutual dis- 

cussion, and general conference on the condi- 

tion, claims and prospects of the good cause, 

besides a stated annual meeting, appointed for 

the second Wednesday in April, at which time 

an appropriate Discourse, or suitable Addresses 

will be delivered. The following is a list of 

officers chosen at this preliminary meeting : 
President. Hon. Samuel Crocker. 

| Vice Presidents, Jonathan Ingell Esq., Hon. 

| James Ellis. 

| Secretary. Rey. Andrew Bigelow. 

| Treasurer. William A. F. Sproat Esq- 

| L s. Hon. John M. Williams, Hon. 

James L. Hodges, Mr Seth Presbrey, Ichabod 


Lincoln Esq, Francis Williams Esq. 
_ I femain, dear Sir, with Christian salutations, 
your friend and brother. 





ANDREW BicELow, Sec’y. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Observations on some of the methods known 

in the Law of Massachusetts, to secure the 

selection and appointment of an Impartial Jury, 

in cases civil and criminal. By Peter Oxen- 

bridge Thacher. 

This pamphlet gives a brief and general sketch of 
the origin of juries, and some account of the statutory 
regulations touching them in the State of Massachu- 
setts. The observations that are made on the modes 
adapted to secure impartial juries are judicious, and 
such as ought to weigh with those of our municipal 

fathers on whom falls the duty of selection of jurors, 

who are intended tabe great secrrities of life, liber- 

ty and property. The pamphlet points out the 
grounds of challenge and the usual method of decid- 
ing it in Massaci.usetts ; that is, as we presume most 
of our readers know, of deter-nining whether a juror 
be impartial. This method of challenge is a high 
and responsible power vested in the courts. 

The learned author, in a criminal prosecution in 
his court last October, sanctioned the appointment 
of triers, to settle.a challenge to a juror, and it is one 
of the objects of his pamphlet to state, «that from 
subsequent inquiry and reflection he is not satisfied 
that the appoiniment of triers in that case was agree- 
able to the course of proceeding in criminal trials 
within the Commonwealth.” In this opinion the 
profession we beiieve is generally agreed. Whether 
such a provision would on the whole be useful, would 
require a discussion exceeding the limits of this brief 
notice. The frank declaration of the learned judge, 
that the opinion he gave in relation to triers was in- 
correct, is much to be commended. No judge, as he 
in substance remarks, does or ought to feel bound by 
an opinion suddenly expressed in the hurry of a trial, 
on some point of law, where he is obliged to give 
sudden opinion, and without opportunity of investt- 
gation or reflection. 

We will only add that the selection and challenge 
of jurors is daily becoming 4 matter of greater mo- 
ment among us, as we <2 0” dividing into wretched 
and imbittered factions, and _more especially as the 
restraints of mora/s and religion are in many minds 
mere fetters of sand, and the unblushing avowal of 
infidelity # 7° longer among rare events. 


A discourse on the duty of sustaining the 
jaws, occasioned by the Burning of the Ursuline 
Convent, delivered at the First Church in Med- 
ford, Sunday August 24, 1034. By Caleb Stet- 
son. Hilliard Gray & Co, 

We have read this discourse with great satisfaction- 
It is aseasonable and faithful defence of the great 
principles of civil obedience and of rational freedom, 
which may be understood, and should be felt by all. 
It exposes in its true light that spirit of anarchy and 











and under the prostituted name of liberty and justice 
would violate the most sacred rights of individuals. & 
The delusion as well as wickedness of this spirit, Its 


condemned. We might commend the preacher for 
his fearlessness and independence. 
be heartily ashamed of a people or a community 
whom it would need courage to utter sentime 


pity 


Ps 


the belief and maintenance of which no commu 
is safe. 

We quote with pleasure the , ig 
and commend it to the serious consideration © » 
all, whom in any form or degree it may coneere. 

I am afraid of the direction which public sentimen’ 


Py : to 
is-taking. It no longer comes up in its majesty 
the supoait of iow and justice, and the institutions of 





misrule, which would level all salutary distinctions, — 


er 


heF, 


envy, malice and selfishness cannot be too sternly ~ 


But we should 34 
with ~ 


_ & 
nts, bt 


which every honest man must approve, and without © 


following passage: | — 
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the country. It “goeth about asa roaring lion, — 
ing what it may destro zo In plain terms, we “" 
in imminent danger of falling ender the dominion 0! 
4 frantic niob which may destroy more in @ short 
period of its fury, than the wisdom of ages can - 
pair. ‘The public mind is grievously abused by a 
signing persons who have purposes of ——. 
accomplish. By popular publications and harangues, 
full of specious phrases and plau 
uneducated men are gtr — 
stitutions of the country ; and f oo 
it grievances which Sars no existence, _ — ' 
longing after change which has no objec . 4 a 
has been a system of efforts to create jea me # — 
enmity between different classes of society, which 
God and nature have bound up together by mutual 
sympathies, obligations and benefits. You are told, 
my friends, again and again, until you almost believe 
that there is some foundation for what is so confident- 
ly and vehemently asserted—that the laws are made 
for the benefit of the rich, and the oppression of the 
laboring classes! But what laws are these? Among 
all the vague generalities which you hear, no one 
joints out to you any particular law, that hurts your 
tnterests or impairs your rights. 
of this character, you may confidently demand its re- 
peal, and it will be repealed. If there are such laws, | 
they may be distinctly stated—their oppressive OPe- | 
ration may be shown. But is this done? No man) 
js above the law—the feeble may plead his — 
against the most powerful oppressor—the ——— 
against the most influential accuser; and the ~ 
allows him able counsel and a jury of his equals, 
whose sympathy and sense of justice are his pretec- 
tion against wrong. Is there hardship in this provi- 
sion? Does the laborer find any thing oppressive In 
the law which compels tie greatest In the land to 
pay him, to the uttermost farthing, the wages of his 
toil? What class of society is injured by institutions, 
that protect the savings of the prudent, the earnings | 
of the industrious, the possessions ol the wealthy, and | 
the rights, the liberties, and lives of all? All the | 


sible theories, many 
m the laws and in- 
ed with discontent 





° | 
property in the state is taxed for the support of pub- | 
ke schools—the rich pay largely for what they do| 
not want; that we, who are poor, may have instruc- | 


tion for which we could not pay. Is there any hard- 
ship, felt or imagined, in this provision? Was it 
made for the benefit of the opulent, and the oppres- 
sion of the needy? I am persuaded that a great part 
of this discontent has arisen from the errors of igno- 
rant men, and the sophistries of designing men. III- 
founded as it is, it has long been cherished in the 
public mind, gradually wearing away its ancient re- 
spect for the laws and institutions of the country, 


and preparing it for the recent manifestations of | 


violence and insubordination which have filled the 
7 ; ; ; jemav.”’ 
community with agitation and dismay. 


COLLEGIATE RECORD. 

Middlebury College.—Commencement held on the 
20th ult. The day was fine. The performances of | 
the graduating class, are spoken of in terms of decided 
commendation, as creditable to the young gentlemen 
and the College. 

The degree of A. B. was conferred on twenty five 
young gentlemen and that of A. M. on five. Rev. 
Dana Lamb, A. M: University of Vermont, was 
admitted ad enndum. The honorary degree of A. | 
M. was conferred on Rev. Joseph M. Graves, John 
Pierpont, Esq., Ebenezer N. Briggs, Esq., Ebenezer | 
Hebard, Esq. and on Horace Green, M. D. The | 
honorary degree of M. D. was conferred on Doct. | 
Isaac Sguthworth of Lockport, N. ¥. The degree | 
of D. D. was conferred on Rev. Henry Olin, Presi- | 
dent of Randolph (Macon) College, Virginia; and of | 
i. L. D. on Charles K. Williams, of Rutland, Chief 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Vermont. 





Vesleyan University.—The Annual Commence- 
ment of this Institution took place at Middletown, on | 
Wednesday last. The exercises by the graduating 
class were, | 

1. Salutatory Oration, in Latin, by Aaron C. Bangs, | 
Middletown. 2. Eulogy on Lafayette. John W. | 
Foster, Brimfield, Mass. 3. Oration—A life of | 
pleasure incompatible with high literary attainments. 
P. B. Wilber, Rochester, N. Y. 4. Greek oration. | 
Ambrose P. Merrill, Frankfort, Me. 5. Oration— | 
The Triumphs of Truth. John W. Merrill, Wilbra- 
ham, Mass. 6. Deliberative discussion—Were the 
days of Creation periods of twenty-four hours, or of 
indefinite time? William M. Burton, Erie, Pa 
Gardner Rice, Newton, Mass. 7. Cations he | 
spirit and tendency of the Ottoman institutions. Fish- | 
er A. Foster, Brimfield, Mass. 8. Philosophical | 
Oration—On the aid which a scientific knowledge of | 
nature affords religion. Frederick Merrick, Wilbra- | 
ham, Mass. 9. Valedictory Address. David Patten, | 
Boston, Mass. The honorary degree of A. M. was | 
conferred on Mr John Swinburne, Principal of the | 
White Plains Academy, N. Y., and on Lieut. W. W. 
Mather, of the West Point Military Academy. The | 
degree of D. D. was conferred on Rev. Stephen Olin, | 
President of Randolph (Macon) College, and on | 
Rey. Jabez Bunting, of the Wesleyan Connexion, | 


Eng. | 


Franklin College, Ga.—The annual commence- 
ment in this institution took place on Wednesday 
August 6th. Addresses were delivered by the fol- 
lowing young gentlemen of the senior class: 

F. J. Walker—Salutatory. Subject, Benevolence. 
W. H. McBride—“ Go a head.” W. H. Meriweth- 
er—The influence of literature upon society. Edwin 
Caier, (3d Honor)—Can the mind cease to exist? 
M. C. Summerlin—the path te glory is never strewed 
with flowers. T. M.Cobb—<Whatever is, is right.” 
John Milledge—The conflict of mind with mind, 
developes truth. Ja’s. H. Saye—Mental Philoso- 
phy. Aug. Reese—Ought the Government of Geor- 
gia to restrict money lenders to a specific per centum. 
C. G. McKinley, (3d Honor)—Primitive Monastic 
character. Henry L. Benning—Valedictory. “Every 
thing throws light upon every thing.” 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts was then conferred 
upon 20 gentlemen, comprising the entire class, and 
the degree of Master of Arts on 16; after which an 
able and eloquent address of the President, Dr Church, 
to the graduating class, closed the interesting exer- 
cises of the day. 

Twenty have been admitted into College, and we 
understand a number of others are expected. 





Amherst College.—At the late Commencement at 
Amherst College the degree of A. B. was conferred 
upon 39 young gentlemen. 


Brown University.—On Wednesday, the sixty- 
fifth annual Commencement of Brown University, 
was celebrated. The exercises, which were highly 
interesting, commenced at 10 o’clock, and closed at 
half past one. The graduating class consisted of 
twenty five young gentlemen, but the number of 
speakers did not exceed sixteen. In the afternoon, 
at the same place, the Rhode Island Alpha of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society, celebrated their anniversary. 
Oration by the Hon. Asher Robbins. Poem by the 
Rev. George Burgess. 

The honorary degrce of D. D. was conferred upon 
the Rev. Oliver Cobb, of Rochester, Mass. 





Bowdoin College.—At the commencement at 
Bowdoin College, on Wednesday, the following 
degrees were conferred. ; 

The degree of A. B. on 34, and the degree of M. 
D. on 24 young gentlemen. 

The degree of D. D. on Rev. Rufus Babcock, of 
Waterville College. 


-Vewton Theological Institution.—The annual 
examination ofthe classes in this Institution was 
attended on Tuesday last. The following is a view 
of the order of exerci-es of the graduating class on 
Wednesday, 

DrPertance ofinstructive Sermons. Eber Crane. 

» Levoulonal Study of the Scriptures necessary to 
a Minister. Jedediah w. Sargent. 
- s. The effect of the Temperance Reform on the 
rosperity of Religion. Elijah Hutchinson. 

4. Efforts to christianize China, William’F. Nel- 
son. 

5. The Crusades contrasted -vith modern Missions 
William G. Crocker. 
6. The kind of evidence which belon i 
_ o sto Chris- 
tianity. Rufus A. Lockwood. pany 

7. Translation of Mal. iii. 18—18. iv. 1—6, with 
explanatory remarks, Joseph T. Masssey. 

8. Importance of an affectionate manner in a 


preacher. John Jennings, 
9. Necessity of a religious literature. Thomas O. 
Lincoln. , 


OC. Tea rotation of 1 Thess. iv. 183—18. William 


Harvard University.—The Bowdoin Prizes in 
Harvard University, the present vear, have been 
awarded to the following persons for the best Dis- 
sertations. The prize of $50 for the best dissertation 
by any resident graduate, to John H. Morrison, of the 
Divinity School. Of the under-graduates, Naaman 
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L. White obtained the first prize of $40, and Ebene- 
zer R. Hoar the second prize of $30, both of the Senior 
Class. 


Alumni of Harvard University.-The following 
gentlemen compose the committee of the Alumni 
for carrying into effect the resolution adopted at their 
meeting on commencement day, to procure a fund of 
$100,000 for lessening the expenses of education in 
the University. John Lowell, John Q. Adams, 
Thomas Wigglesworth, Thomas B. Wales, Daniel 
A. White, Joseph Story, Charles Lowell, Leverett 
Saltonstall, Hosea Hildreth, Jacob Bigelow, George 
Hayward, Theodore Lyman, Charles P. Curtis, 
Jonathan M. Wainwright, William J. Loring, Benja- 
min.A. Gould, Henry F. Baker, William H. Gardiner, 
Stephen C. Phillips, Robert C. Winthrep. 





INTELLIGENCE. 


DOMESTIC. 
[From the Daily Advertiser.] 

Lafayette Commemoration.—On Saturday last the 
arrangements which had been made by the Yeung 
Men of Boston to render appropriate honors to the 
memory of General Lafayette, were carried into effect 
in the most judicious and gratifying manner: The 
day was fair, the temperature of the atmosphere de- 
lightful, and the imposing array of the procession ap- 
peared to the greatest possible advantage in the bril- 
liant sunshine of our early autumn. At the appoint- 
ed hour, the arrangement of the procession was com- 
menced at the State House and in its vicinity; and 
between the hours of eleven and twelve, it beg~n to 
move through the various streets of the city to Fan- 
euil Hall. The military escort, which was unusual- 
ly large and brilliant, was composed of the Mechanic 
Rifle Corps, the New England Guards, Washington 
Light Infantry, City Guards, Winslow Blues, Boston 
light Infantry, Independent Fusiliers, and Rifle Ran- 
gers of this city, and of the Cambridge Light Infan- 
try, the Malden Light Infantry, and the Hingham 
Guards; the whole being under the command of Col. 
A. G. Smith. It has been estimated, that the pro- 
cession included about three thousand persons; among 
them were various societies with appropriate banners 
and devices, a large number of military officers, and 
many distinguished strangers. It was arranged un- 
der the direction of Col. Prescott, the chief marshal, 
aided by a large number of assistant marshals, 

At one o’elock, the procession began to enter Fan- 
euil Hall, which had been previously hung with 
mourning emblems under the direction of the com- 
mittee of arrangements, in such a manner as to pro- 
duce a very striking effect. The side galleries were 
occupied exclusively by ladies, the eastern one by 
the members of the military escort, while the area 
below was completely filled by the members of the 
procession and other citizens. The services began 
with the singing of adirge. Prayers were then of- 
fered by the ior. Mr Frothingham, and were follow- 
ed by a requiem, written by Grenville Mellen, Esq. 
and adapted to music by Lowell Mason. To these 
services succeeded the Eulogy, by Hon. Edward Ey- 
erett. 

It is difficult to speak of this discourse in terms 





suited to its excellence. The orator dwelt upon the 
prominent events in the life of General Lafayette, at | 
sufficient length to convey a just and striking im- | 
pression of his pure and admirable character, which | 
he also illustrated by a happy reference to many in- | 
cidents, not generally known, and by passages of | 
thrilling eloquence. The attention of the whole vast | 
audience was completely enchained for the space of | 
an hour and a half, by an exhibition of just and man- | 
ly thought and of inspiring ora‘*ory, rarely if ever ex- 
ceeded, even in a place which has been the scene of | 
some of the noblest triumphs of genius. 
After the singing of a hymn written by I. MeLel- | 
lan jr, and adapted to music by Mr Webb, the servi- 
ces were closed with a benediction by the Rev. Mr, 
Adams. The musical portion of the services were 
performed by the choir of the Boston Academy of 
Music, under the direction of Messrs Webb and Ma- 
son; they were throughout in excellent taste, and | 


Press tke wholes the character of this commemora- | 
tion was throughout no less honorable to our city than | 
to the memory of the eminent friend of our country, | 
whose recent death closed ‘the labors of a long and | 
useful life, consecrated to the cause of liberty from 
early youth to honored and venerable age. 

The following are the requiem and hymn alluded | 
to above. 


REQUIEM. 
Words by Grenville Mellen—Music by L. Mason. 
I 


Breathe mournful music round ! 
In cypress wreathe your melancholy lyres, _ 
And, as ye sweep them, yield the quivering wires | 
To sorrow’s gushing sound! 





If. 
Shadow your brows, and weep! } 
A nations’ voice peals from the booming sea, 
Grief’s far, faint requiem, o’er the Great and Free, 
Laid in his marble sleep! 


Il. 
He ’s passed within the veil ; 
And over him, in loud and long lament, 
A world’s wo breaks upon the firmament, 
In farewell and in wail. 


IV. 
We hear an empire’s tread ; 
A land, ’mid shade of banner and of plume, 
Pours from one mighty heart, above the tomb, 
Its tribute to the dead. 


V. 

One pulse is echoing there !— ; 
The far-voiced clarion and the trump are still, 
And man’s crushed spirit to the changeless will 

Bows in rebuke and prayer! 


VL. 
Gather about his pall, 
And let the memory of sacred years 
That he made glorious, call back your tears, 
Or light them as they fall! 


HYMN. 
Words by I. McLellan jr—Music by G. J. Webb. 
I 


His race is run, his battle ’s o’er, 

He leads his armies forth no more, 
The booming gun, the tolling bell, 
Have paid to him the last farewell! 


If. 
He Vanished like the glorious sun 
When his appointed race is run; 
Yet long a brilliant track of light 
Marks where he melted from the sight. 


iil. 
His name, as passing years shall roll, 
Shall brighter shine on glory’s scroll 
Old age shall love to tell his fame, 
And youth with reverence speak his name. 


RY. 
That name shall, like’a beacon star, 
From the dim past, cast light afar; 
And o’er the future’s rolling tide 
The star of Lafayette shall guide. 





Essex Historical Society —The annual meeting 
of the Essex Historical Society, was held on Saturday 
last, when the following officers were elected :— 
Benjamin Pickman, President ; Ichabod Tucker, Vice 
President; Dan’l A. White, Leverett Saltonstall, 
Nath’l Silsbee, Frederic Howes, George Cleveland, 
John Brazer, Charles C. Clarke, Trustees; John G. 
King, Corresponding Secretary ; Joseph G. Waters, 
Recording Secretary; Frederic Howes, Treasurer ; 
Charles A. Andrew, Librarian and Cabinet Keeper ; 
William Gibbs, Ichabod Tucker, Dr Abel L. Pierson, 
Joseph G. Waters, Publishing Committee. 

At anumerous meeting of Freemasons from the 
counties of Hampshire, Franklin and Hampden, held 
in pursuance of public notice, at the Masonic Hall in 
Springfield, September 3, 1934 :— 

Hon. Richad E.° Newcomb, of Greenfield, was 
chosen Chairman, and Francis B. Stebbins, Esq. of 
Brimfield, Secretary. 

Elijah Alvord, Esq. of Greenfield, Hon. Isaac C. 
Bates, of Northampton, Festus Foster, of Brimfield, 
Ede Whitaker, of Monson, and Samuel Bowles, of 
Springfield, Esquires, were chosen a Committee to 





| by the Executive committee of the Trustees of this 


report Resolutions for the consideration of the meeting, 
rhe Committee reported the following Resolutions, 
which were adopted : 

Resolved, That, in our view, the time has arrived, 
when, without subjecting ourselves to injurious 
imputations, we can deliberaie and act upon the 
propriety of surrendering our Masonic charters; and 
therefore that we approve of the call of this meeting. 

Resolved; That we have never understood the 
Masonic obligations as imposing upon us any duties 
inconsistent with those which we owe in our relation 
to society at large, or in our still higher relation to 
the Supreme Being ; but as entirely consistent with, 
and subsidiary to the discharge of both; nor can the 
principles of the Masonic order, as we have known 
and understood them, contravene either, without a 
gross perversion and abuse of them. 

Resolved, That in the present condition of the 
world, as it respects its civilization and facilities of 
inter-communication, and more particular!y as it 
respects the number and efficiency of its publig and 
charitable institutions, the order of Free-masonry is 
much less important than it has been in times that are 
gone by. 

_And in as much as it has unhappily given rise to 
dissatisfaction, dispute and alienation of feeling among 
the people of this Commonwealth, and among neigh- 
bours and friends, as well as fellow citizens, and has 
thus been made productive of injury, ‘tending to 
countervail the good the order was designed to do: 
therefore, to put an end as far as we can do it, on our 
part, to the subsisting dispute and controversy, and 
remove the cause of fear and apprehension in the 
minds of honest and well meaning ‘men, who differ 
from us in opinion upon the subject of Freemasonry — 

Resolved, ‘That it is expedient and proper that the 
Masonic Charters be surrendered and cancelled. 

Voted, That the proceedings of this meeting be 
signed by the Chairman and Secretary, and pub- 
lished in the newspapers printed in the counties of 
Hampshire, Franklin and Hampden, 

Ricuarp E. Newcoms, Chairman. 

Francis B. Srepains, Secretary. 


Valuable Invention.—A city correspondent wriles 
as follows:—That the world may know that the 
scientific of our land are fast gaining the requisites 
for expioring th@ deep, as well as navigating the air, 
I would call the attention of your readers to an 
exhibition made on Friday morning last, by Mr 
Norcross, at the wharf of Mr Trull, which was sunk 
by the weight of coal some weeks since. Mr Nor- 
cross, obtained at the Roxbury India Rubber Factory, | 
a dress which enabled him to descend upon the coal, | 
and learn its precise situation, and place a quantity | 
of it in a box to be drawn out. From the perfect | 
construction of the dress, he is kept completely dry 
—is at liberty to use his hands, and to walk on the 
bed of the river under any depth of water; having a 
free supply of air by means of tubes, he is enabled to 
remain under water six hours at atime. ‘This dress 
appears to be well calculated to be used in searching 
for property that may be lost in rivers, bays, harbors, 
&c. and cannot fail to interest all who may be bene 
fited by this kind of apparatus. —4las. 





Bunker- Hill Monument.—We rejoice to perceive 
that the workmen have commenced repairing the 
passage-way leading from the street to the monu- 
ment, with a view to the immediate commencement 
of operations on this long neglected work. We un- 
derstand that a large quantity of stone is now in | 


readiness at the quarry for transportation.— Bunker- 
Hill Aurora. 


The treasurer of the Widow’s Society has the 
pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of Five Hun- 
dred Dollars, as a bequest from the late Mrs Christo- 
pher Gore. 

| 
; 





The Rey. Mr Curtis of Sharon has accepted an 


| invitation from the Church and Society in Pittsfield, 


N. H. to become their Pastor. 
Lane Seminary of Ohio.—A committee appointed 


institution, to inquire into the proceedings of the 
students in relations to Slavery, have presented a 
report; in which they declare, that every thing, 
tending to keep alive a spirit of controversy on that 
excluded from the 
Seminary: that no associations among the students 
ought to be allowed, except such as have for their 
eoblectimprovement te **-- prescribed course of studies: 
and that the Anti-Slavery Society, having been 
organized without the consent of the Trustees or the | 
Faculty, ought to be abolished. The Colonization | 
Society, though formed with a view of counteracting | 
the effect of the other, is, in the opinion of the com- | 
mittee, liable to similar ovjections, and ought to be | 
dealt with in the same manner. They therefore 

recommended the adoption of a resolution, for the | 
purpose of abolishing these associations, and preven- 

ting such conduct and discussions as tend to stir up | 
evil passions, or party animosities: with a proviso, | 
that it shall be submitted to the Faculty, before going | 
into operation. The report was adopted by the Exe- 
cutive Committee. 


subject, ought to be studiously 


[From the National Intelligencer. ] 
BUNKER-HILL MONUMENT. 
St Francisville, La. August 7th, 1734. 


Gentlemen—Permit me, through the medium of | 


| your valuable paper, to submit to the consideration | 
| of the people of the United States the following pre- | 


amble and resolutions :— 

At a meeting of the Field Officers of the third | 
brigade, Louisiana militia, at the Court House in the | 
town of St Francisville, on Monday, 16th June, Col. 
Samuel M. D. Clark, President, and Maj. Reddin 
Brown, Recorder. After the transaction of the busi- 
ness before the Board, Col. Clarke submitted the | 
following preamble and resolutions, which were con- | 
sidered, and unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, in the year 1825, anumber of gentlemen | 
in the state of Massachusetts, associated themselves | 
for the purpose of builing a Monument on Bunker- | 


Hill, to mark the spot and commemorate the valor 
and patriotism of the gallant militia, who, on the 17th 
June, 1775, participated in that unequal but glorious 
contest ; 

And whereas, by the expose of the Building Com- | 
mittee, we learn a sufficiency of funds have not yet 
been provided for the completion of that praiseworthy 
undertaking: Therefore, 

Resolved, That we, as officers of the militia, high- 
ly appreciating the patriotism, and approving the pur- 
pose that the association have in view, recommend 
to our fellow-soldiers of this state, and of the United 
States, to raise the necessary funds to complete the 
Bunker-Hill monument. 

Resolved, That in furtherance of these views we 
submit the following plan : 

That the officers in each regiment throughout the 
state raise one hundred dollars, and that in each 
brigade a treasurer be appointed by the officers, who 
shall transmit to the chairman of the Bunker-Hill 
monument building committee, all sums collected or 
paid over to him. 

Resolved, That we earnestly recommend to the 
militia of this state, and throughout the United States, 
the adoption of the above plan. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed 
to draft an address to the militia of the United States, 
soliciting their aid in furtherance of the object of these 
resolutions. 

Resolved, That editors of papers throughout the 
United States are requested to publish these resolu- 
tions. 

On motion of Major R. Brown, the following gen- 
tlemen .were appointed a committee to draft an ad- 
dress to the militia of the United States: Col. Clark, 
Col. Van Wickle, Maj. Christman. 

Then the Board adjourned. 

SamvueEt M.D. Cuark, Col, 10th Reg. President. 
R. Brown, B. Inspector and Recorder. 





FOREIGN. 
From English and French papers to Ist of August. 


The Irish coercion bill has been ordered to the third 
reading in the British House of Lords, after an inter- 
esting debate, without a division. In the course of 
the debate, it was stated by the Lord Chancellor that 
Earl Grey has made no less than six attempts to re- 
sign his office within the last six months. The bill 
for the admission of dissenters to degrees in the Uni- 
versities, was passed by the House of Commons on 
the 29th. Lord Mulgrave (the novelist) is to suc- 
ceed Lord Carlisle as Lord Privy Seal, with a seat in 
the Cabinet, and Lord Durham is spoken of as a can- 
didate for the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland.—Earl 
Bathurst, who wasafew years ago Secretary for 
the Colonial department, died lately in London. 


In the House of Commons on the 30th of July, an 
amendment, proposed by Mr O’Connell to the Irish 
Tithe bill, was adopted. This amendment makes a 
reduction of forty per cent in (ithe compositions, and 
reduces the amount of tithes about two fifths. It was 
carried in opposition to the Ministry, by the small 
vote of 82 to33. The prorogation of Parliament was 
expected to take place on the 12th ult. 
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T he ship St. Andrew has on board 40,000, sove- 
reigns. The whole amount of specie cleared at 
Liverpool for the United States during the last week 
of July, was about 400,000/, or near $2,000,000. 


: Prince Puckler Museau was to embark for New 
York in the Bayre packet of the 8th ult- 


France.—The French Chambers were opened by 
the king in person on the 31st of July. Fe delivered 
on the occasion the foHowing f : 

? : SPEECH. 

It is ever with a lively satisfaction that I. find 
myself amongst you. 1 am particularly happy 
at finding you assembled around me at a moment 
when the suffrages of the nation have just been man- 
ifested in so striking a manner. 

The sufirages have approved the liberal and mode- 
rate policy which the Chambers in its previous ses- 
sions have 80 fully sustained. It is the policy of the 
charter. France desires repose under the eyes of 
those tutelary institations which her wisdom apd 
courage have preserved from all attacks. My gov- 
ernment has hastened to meet the expectations of the 
country, and success has not failed to’wait on our 
perseverance. Wherever criminal enterprises have 
given rise to a disastrous contest, the cause of the na- 
tion has triumphed. The National Guard and the 
army, Whose devotion you will appreciate with me, 
have repressed disorders with no less fidelity than 
energy 5 and the peaceable execution of the laws 
passed in the last session, has shown the weakness of 
the exciters of disturbances, and restored confidence 
to the public mind. 

We now gather fruits. Our industry end our com- 
merce have experienced a double increase. I have 
contemplated with pleasure these results in the 
great exposition of domestic industry which has de- 
monstrated the extent of our conquests in tuat depart- 
ment of labor, and of the hopes we are justified in 
entertaining from it. 

_ These will take place under the favoring protec- 
tion of peace, under che direction of an active and 
foreseeing administration, under the influence of wise 
laws, which in seconding the progress of agriculture 
and industry, wili open new channels to commerce , 
and I have reason to hope that the still growing pros- 
perity of the country will enable us to meet the pub- 
lic expenses with the ordinary resources of the State. 
_ The financial laws will be submitted to your con- 
sideration at the period allotted by the rules of that 
department. 

The laws necessary for the execution of treaties, 
and those which are still necessary for the complete 
execution of the Charter, will be anew presented in 
the course of this session. 

I have to felicitate myself on the state of our rela- 
tions with foreign powers. . 

The internal dissentions which disturb Portugal 
have been brought to a close. I have concluded 
with the King of Great Britain, the Queen of Spain, 
and the Queen of Portugal, a treaty which has al- 
ready had the most salutary influence on the re-es- 
tablishment of peace in the Peninsula, always inti- 
mately connected with England. I am directing my 
aitention, in concert with my allies, to the situation 
of Spain, where a new complication of circumstances 

as arisen, which demands the serious consideration 
of those powers who signed the treaty of the 22d of 
April. ; 

The state of affairs in the East is satisfactory, and 
every thing announcing that nothing will disturb the 
peace*which Europe enjoys. 





destroy the roads, and the smoke and noise would be 
a public nujsance. ‘To prove the incorrectness of 
these and other objections, Sir W. Molesworth read 
the following extract from the report of a committee 
appointed to investigate the Subject. 


“Sufficient evidence has been adduced td convince 
your committee—I. That carriages can be propel- 
led by steam on common roads at ar average rate of 
ien miles an hour—2. That at this rate they have 
conveyed upwards of fourteen passengers—3° That 
their weight, including engine, fuel, wafer an4 atten. 
dants may be under three tons—f. That they ean 
ascend and descend hills of considerable inclination 
with facility and safety—5- That they are perfectly 
safe for passengers.—G, ‘That they are not (or need 
not be if properly constructed) nuisances to the pub- 
lic—7. That they will become a speedier and cheap- 
er mode of conveyance than carriages drawn by 
horses—8, hat as they adinit ofa greater breadth 
of tire than other carriages, and as the roads are not 
acted on injuriously as by the feet of horses in com- 
mon draught, sach carriages will cause less wear cf 
roads than coaches drawn by hprses—9. That rates 
of toll have been imposed on steam carriages, which 
would prohibit their being used on several lines of 
road, were such charges permitied to remain unalter- 


ed,”’ 


Sir W. Molesworth concluded with the following 
remarks. 


This summary would convince the house of the 
impolicy of contiauing the prohibitory tolls, by 
means of which the nation would for a time be de- 
prived of the advantages which would necessarily re- 
sult from employing inanimate instead of animate 
power. It might be confidently predicted that steam 
carriages would roll upon all the roads of the king- 
dom, when the names of those whose ignorance and 
petty interests had indueed them to oppose this all- 
important invention would be forgotten. That in a 
country which owed its superiority to the successful 
application of mechanical skill and-invention, whose 
inexhaustible supplies of fuel enabled its inhabitants, 
by means of inanimate power to produce cheaper 
than any other mation on the earth, to whom conse- 
quently, the facilities of locomotion are of the utmost 
importanee—that in such a country prohibitory tolls 
on steam carriages should exist, was a circumstance 
of which an enlightenad legislature might well be 
ashamed. 


The Interior of Africa.—\t would herdly be cred- 
ited were it not a well known fact, that the continent 
of Africa, accessible on every side by water, is less 
known to the civilized world tham any other quarter 
of the globe. Although for many centuries it was 
the focus of science, literature and the arts, and al- 
though at this nroment there are European or Amer- 
ican settlements on various points of the coast, yet 
the interior is a vast terra incognita, even to this 
day. The solution of the problem concerning the 
Niger, was indeed am important advance upon our 
previous information, and is perhaps still more impor- 
tant for the impetus it will give to other researches. 
To say nothing of the geographico-coinmercial expe- 
dition since sent to the river, andin which the lamen- 
ted Lander has lost his life, we perceive that an ex- 
ploring party has been formed at the Colony of the 
Cape, forthe purpose of penetrating into the interior 
as far as circumstances will permit. We have re- 
ceived from Cape-Town a prospectus of the intended 





I rely, gentlemen, and shall on every occasion, 
rely, on your Joyal assistance. I know no other in- 
terest than that of France. I have no other wishes 
than for her welfare. To consolidate our institutions, 
rally around the throne and the charter every good 
Frenchman, whilst isolated attacks, or the combined 
attempts of opoposite factions,are repressed with equal 
firmness—such is the sole object of my efforts; and my 
sweetest recompense will be that affection of my 
country the testimonials of which, ever excite in me 
a sympathy so profound. 


Sweden.—A petition was lately addressed to the 
king of Sweden by a portion of his subjects, praying 
for a change in the system of representation. The 
king replied, that the fundamental laws already con- 
ferred on every member of the diet the right of pro- 
posing changes in the laws,—a right which they are 
at perfect liberty to exercise,—so that.the petition 
would mot lead te any course of action on hig part. 

GTCOCE. KK ACCUUNE Nem Biccwse seprecocut war 
country as disturbed by various insurrectionary move- 
ments, particularly among the Mainotes, whom the 
united Greek and Bavari-no forces had in vain attemp- 
ted to subdue. The latter made an attack, but were 
completely overpowered, and were obliged to enter 
into negotiations with the enemy. These events ap- 
pear to have alarmed the Government, and to have 
led to some changes in the ministry. 


West dies.—A letter from Barbadoes, dated 
Aug. 4, says, “ The period has arrived when slavery 
in these colonies haus ceased to exist. The appren- 
ticeship system commenced on the first current; the 
negroes, as yet, are submissive, and work as cheer- | 
fully as ever they did. From this we may infer the 
measures will be favorable for all parties.” 

A letter inthe New Haven Daily Herald. dated 
Neves, August 7th, 1834, says, “The negroes on 
several estates have absolutely refused to work. 
Martial law would in all probability have been pro- 
claimed, had not the Special Magistrate arrived most 
opportunely. His influence among the slate popula- 
tion will first be tried. Should that fail, martial law 
will follow. We shall then try the refractory in a 
summary manner, and they must suffer abundance 
of stripes. 

** At Montserrat they are in an open state of rebel- 
lion, and they are condemning them to two hundred 
lashes each. 

“At St Kitts, yesterday was given them as the last 
day to make their choice, and to-day the Governor 
has determined to proceed to extremes. They have 
five men of war vessels in the harbor, who have 
landed all their marines, ready for action. 

“The negroes here, at Nevis, are awaiting the de- 
cision of the contest at St Kitts, no doubt. One thing 
I am quite sure of; that we shall not require blood- 
shed. A little flagellation will do with us.” 


From Jamaca.—Intelligence has been received 
from this island by the John W. Cater to the 15th of 
August. ‘fhe negroes for many days after the Ist 
were peaceable, and went quietly to their work. 
More recently however, they refused, in the parish 
of St Ann’s, to perform their assigned labor, and also 
on the Kendal estate in St Thomas in the Vale; but 
it was believed that in the event of continued resis- 
tance the Marquis of Sligo would do all in his power 
to prevent the proclaiming of Martial Law, which 
would at on€e place the non-resisting slaves at the 
mercy of the King’s troops. 

A propuetor of one of the estates at St Georges, 
remarks—* We have cheerfully assisted in carrying 
the wishes of the British nation into successful opera- 
tion—but here we must remain ; for without the pro- 
mised aid of compensation, our best schemes will fall 
to the ground, and our properties, for want of that 
auxiliary, Will soon run into a wilderness.” 


Stean Stage Coaches.—The New York Mercan- 
tile Advertiser says, 

«<The steam oe of Col. Macerone, to run on 
the conmon roads in England, has been successfully 
tried it the vicinity of Lond«n. It travels 5 miles in 
18 mimites, surmounting, wiih ease, considerable ac- 
clivitie, and leaving in the distance all vehicles on 
the roid. It can be immediately stopped and turned 
to a lvir’s breadth. A trial of another steam car- 
riage or common roads, built by Messrs Sharp, Rob- 
erts & Co., has been made at Manchester. With fif- 
ty pasengers it travelled six miles in twenty min- | 
utes. Another steam carriage, built by Mr Russell, 
has commenced running between Glasgow and Pais- 
ly. Itdiffers.n its construction from the above-men- [ 
tioned, and performs well. 

It appears that in 1831 Mr G. Gurney constructed 
a carriage that ran successfully between Gloucester 
and Cheltenham. It wasstopped however by exces- 
sive tol: Mr Gurney has petitioned Parliament. 
Sir W. Molesworth who presented the petition made 
the folbwing statement, among other remarks in 
the Hovse of Commons. ; 

The agricultural interest, became alarmed at his 
success, @nd reasoned in the following lucid manner: 
Steam carriages, it was said, would soon supersede 
carriages drawn by horses: horse labor would be dis- 
continued; and consequently there would be a pro- 
portionde diminution in the demand for oats ; farm- 
ers woald be ruined, rents would fall. To avert | 
these mticipated evils, Mr Gurney’s carriage was} 
violently stopped by the trustess of ° the Cheltenham 
road, aad a vast number of road bills were hurried 
throug) both houses, imposing tolls upon steam car- 
riages of from 10 to 12 times the amount levied on horse 
coaches. e 

It had been objected against steam carriages on 


expedition, in which its objecis are stated to be—to 
obtain geographical information of the extensive and 
unknown regions to the Northward of the Colony; 
to gain Scientific Information, especially as regards 
the branches of Meteorology, Geology, and Magnet- 
ism; to collect Botanical specimens and those of Nat- 
ural History; and to ascertain what prospects the 

productions of the country and the disposition of the 
Native Tribes hold out to Commercial Enterprise.—~ 
The Expedition was to be headed by Dr Andrew 
Smith, of the Army Medica] Staff, supported by Lt. 
Edie of the 98th Regiment,—who was to assume the 
command in case of the sickness or other disability of 
the first named gentleman,—and was to rendevouz 
at Graff- Reinet, on the frontiers of the Colony, at the 
beginning of June last. Having then procured wag- 
ons, oxen, and attendants or servants to the Caravan, 
| they would immediately advance into the interior, 
and expected to reach the missionary establishment 
of Lattakoo by the middle of July. Here they would 
halt until the beginning of September (ensuing,) for 
the purpose of resting the cats, and completing the 


Mat eri au perce. “Whe pewty ae ta onmoret af Dr 
Smith, Lt. Edie, 6 European assistants, 30 Hoetten- 
tots, a botanist, a surveyor, a draftsman, capable of 
delineating landscapes and pourtraying objects of 
natural history, and a suitable person to conduct the 
trading department of the Expedition. The Caravan 
was to consist of 7 wagons and 10 span of oxen of 12 
each. The expense of the Expedition was estimated 
at 1000 to 1500/. of which 700/. has been subreribed 
in the Colony, and application for the remainder had 
been made to the British government, whose zealous 
co-operation in every enterprise for enlarging the 
boundaries of human knowledge, left no doubt that 
the application would be successful. Before this 
time we presume the Expedition is on its march, 
and it is to be hoped it may lead to important results. 
V. Y. Jour. of Com. 














MARRIAGES. 








In this city, on Sunday evening, by Rev. Dr 
Parkman, Mr Wilson Cheney to Miss Pamela Mal- 
coinb. 

On Sunday evening, by Rev. Mr Young, Mr Wm. 
Ellison to Miss Frances Cross Loring. 

In Roxbury, by Rev. Mr Putnam, Mr Shubael G. 
Rogers, Jr. of this city, to Miss Susan G. Snow, 
daughter of the late Capt. Nath’l Snow. 

In Salem, on Tuesday morning, by Rev. Mr 
Upham, Capt. Joseph P. Thompson to Miss Louisa 
H. Reynolds. 

In Easton, Mr Jesse B. Smith, of Taunton, to Miss 
Mary Ann, daughter of Daniel Wheaton, Esq. . 

In Brooklyn, Ct. Sept. 4th, Mr William Lloyd 
Garrison of Boston, Editor of the Liberator, to Helen 
Eliza Benson, youngest daughter of George Benson, 
Esq. of B. 

In New York, 4th inst. Elias Hasket Derby, Esq. 
of this city, to Eloise Lloyd, daughter of George W. 
Strong, of New York, Counsellor at Law. 

Capt. John G. Scott of Marblehead, to Mrs Mary 
Russell of Boston. 

In Portsmouth, Mr William Augustus Greenough 
to Miss Mary Jane Foster. 





DEATHS. 


. 








'n this city, om the 2d inst. Mary Phillips, 64, 
wife of Mr James Phillips and daughter of the late 
Hon. David Tilden. 

In Bedford, Mrs Bethiah, wife of Mr John Webber 
71. 

In Edgartown, Thomas L. Baylies, 27, of the firm 
of T. L. Baylies & Co. 

In Warwick, Rev. Preserved Smith, 75. _ 

In Boxborough, Sept. 4th, Rev. Nathaniel Hill 
Fletcher, aged 65. 

In Amherst, 27th ult. very suddenly, after attend- 
ing the Commencement exercises, Rev. Pliny Dick- 
inson of Walpole, N. H. 57. 

In Providence, Capt. Uriah Rea, 56. 

In Detroit, Mich. Ter. Aug. 14th of the cholera, 
after an illness of only 12 hours, Susan B. Davis, 
youngest davghter of Phineas Davis, Esq. of North- 
borough, Mass. aged 24 years. 


in 








‘Ss OWN BOOK. 

OM PRISING Practical Letters from a Father to 
C his Daughter; put up m various bindings, from 

ents to $1 25 
wa is an Soslinas publieation, admirably adapted 
to the wants of daughters.’—Evening Gazette; 
‘A neat and valuable book, and deserves to be 
favorably received.’—Springfield Gazette. 
It contains what every affectionate parent must feel 
in relation to a beloved daughter, but what few have 
the ability to express..—P]ymouth Democrat. — 
‘Jt is the production of a chaste and elegant writer, 
aud in point of utility and literary merit, yields to 
none.’—Literary Gazette. 
‘It furnishes much excellent instruction on the 
culture and discipline of the female mind.’—Zion’s 
Herald. ° 
‘It is the most Valuable treatise that has been pub- 
lished, and we recommend it to every parent and 
daughter ia our country.’— Unionist. 
‘The “Daughter’s Own Book” is so beautiful, that 
though of a serious cast, daughters exclaim “Oh 
give mE the book, and I am sure I shall read it.” ’— 
Editor of Rosebud, Published by LILLY, WAIT 
& CO, 121 Washington street. © sept 13 





OR sale at this Office, a first rate Washington 





common roads, that the weight of the engine, would 


Press, Medium size. 





MR ABBOTT'S LECTURE. 
HE duties of Parents, in regard to the Schools 
- where their children are instructed. A Lecture 
deiivered before the American Institute of In- 
struction, at their fifth annual meeting, By Jacob 
Abbott. Published by the order of the Institute. 
For sale by CARTER; HENDEE & CO. 131 Wash- 
ington Street. Price Two Dollars per hundred. 
It forms a duodecimo pamphlet of sixteen pages 
and is afforded at the above low price, for the purpose 
of distribution: sept 15 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
HIS day published by LILLY. WAIT & Co. 
the Quarterly Review, No. Cll. 
CONTENTS. 
Art. I.—Letters and Essays, in. Prose and Verse. 
Il.—Geschichte der Hohenstaufen und ihrer Zeit. 
Von Fredrich yon Raumer. 
iIl.—Autobiography of Sir Egerton Brydges, 
“ie per legem terra Lord Chandos of Sudeley, &c. 











: 1V.—Philip van Artevelde ; a Dramatic Romance, 
in Two Parts, _ By Henry Taylor, Esq. 
a de la Marquise de Crepui 1710 a 

VI.—The Dispatches of Field-Marshal the Duke 
of Wellington, K. G., during his various Campaigns 
in India, Denmark, Portugal, Spain, the Low Coun- 
tries, and France, from 1799 to 1818. Compiled, 
from official and authentic Doeyments, by Lieut- 
Colonel Gurwooed, Esquire to his Grace as Knight of 
the Bath. 

Vif.—lItaly ; with Sketches of Spain and Portugal. 
In a Series of Letters written during a Residence in 
those Countries. By William Beckford, Esq,, Author 
of ‘Vathek.’ 

VILI.—Excursions in the North ef Europe, through 
parts of Russia, Finland, Sweden, Denmark, and Nor- 
way, in the years 1830 and 1833. By John Barrow, 
junior. 

IX.—Journral of Three Voyages along the Coast of 
China, in 1831, 1832, and 4833 ;. with Notices of Siam, 
Corea, and the Loo-Choo Islands. By Charles 
Gutzhaff. 

X.—1. Helen; a Tale. By Maria Edgeworth. 2. 
Ayesha, the Maid of Kars. By the Author of ‘Zohrab,’ 
‘Hajji Baba,’ &c. - 

XI.—History of the Revolution in England in 
1688. By the Right Honourable Sir James Mackin- 
tosh. sept 13 





PHRENOLOGICAL BOOKS, 
ARSH CAPEN & LYON, No. 138 Washington 
street, Boston have published and keep constan- 
tly for sale, the following Phrenological Works, viz. 

Spurzheim’s Phrenology, 2 vols. 8vo; Vol. Ist 
Physiological part, with plates ; Vol. 2d, Philosophical 
Part 

Spurzheim’s Phrenology in connexion with Physi- 
ognomy ; illustration of characters, with 35 plates ; 
1 vol. royal 8vo; to which is prefixed a Biography of 
the author; by Nahum Capen 

Spurzheim’s Work on Insanity, 1 vol. Svo. 

Spurzheim’s Work on Edueation, 1 vol 12imo. 

Spurzheim’s Philosophical Catechism of the Natural 
Laws of Man, 1 vol. 18mo. 

Spurzheim’s Examination of the Objections made 
in Britain against the Doctrines of Gall and Spur- 
zheim, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Spurzheim’s Outlines of Phrenology; being also 

manual of reference for the marked bust, 1 vol. 
18mo. 

Spurzheim’s Anatomy of the Brain, with a general 
view of the Nervous System; with an Appendix, and 
18 plates. ‘ 

Combe’s System of Phrenology, 1 vol. 8vo, with 
plates. 

Combe’s Element’s of Phrenvlogy, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Observations on Mental Derangoment, being an 
application of the principles of Phrenology to the 
elucidation of the causes, symptoms, nature and 
treatment of insanity; By Andrew Combe, M. D. 

Also, just publised, for sale as above, 

Combe’s Lectures on Popular Education, 1 vol. 
12mo. 

Coldwell on Physical Education : beimg a discourse 
delivered to a convention of Teachers in Lexington, 
Kentucky, on the 6th and 7th, of Nov. 1833, 1 vol. 
12mo. 

A memoir of the Life and Philosophy of Spurzheim. 
By Andrew Carmichael, M.R.1. A. Late President 
of the Phrenological Society of Dublin; and pub- 
lished at the desire of that Society. . 1 vol. 12mo. 

sept 13 

















FOREIGN LANGUAGES, 
gre subscribers are constantly supplied with a 
large variety of Elementary and Reading Books, 
in the ancient and modern languages, which will be 
sold very low ; amongst others they have in the 
French Language. 

A Practicai Grammar of the French Language. 
By J..Rowbotham. With alterations and additions, 
by F. M. J. Surault, teacher of French in Harvard 
College. 

New French Exercises, adapted to all French 
Grammars, but more particularly to that of the author, 
being the second Elementary work, in French in- 
struction tobe published by F’. M. J. Surault,Teacher 
of French ia Harvard University. 

French Questions on Sir Walter Scott’s Tales of a 
Grandfather, for the use of Learners. By F. M. J. 
Surault. 

French Tables, with a Key and a Treatise on Pro- 
nunciation. By F. M. J. Surault. 

Key of the new French Exercises, designed for 
the use of instructers and those who cannot have ac- 
cess toa French teacher. By F. M. J. Surault. 

Boyer’s and Nugent’s French Dictionary ; com- 
prising all the Additions and Improvements of the 
latest Paris and London editions, with a very large 





a 








number of useful words and phrases. 
The French Phrase Book, or Key to French Con- 
versation, containing the chiet Idioms of the French 
Language. By M. L’Abbe Bossut. Price 27 1-2. 
Italian Language. 
A Grammar of the Italian Language. 
Bachi, Instructer in Harvard University. 
The character of Mr Bachi’s Italian Grammar is 
too well known to require comment; it has been 
adopted at Harvard University, and is probably more 
extensively used than any other in this country. 
The Italian and English Book; or Key to Italian 
Conversation; containing *the chief Idioms of the 
Italian Language.. Improved from M. L’Abbe Bos- 
sut. Price 27 1-2. 
By learning these familiar and idiomatic phrases, 
the young English scholar will acquire the Italian 
language and idioms exactly in the same manner as 
it is acquired by a native—by practice and example, 
and not by rule. Rules are not to be despised ; but 
they are rather adapted to perfeet than to initiate. 
Graglia’s new Pocket Dictionary of the Italian and 
English Languages. With a compendious elementa- 
ry Italian Grammar, from the 14th London edition. 
Price $2. . i 
The following Reading Books in the Italian Lan- 
uage are in the most general use in this country. 
They are all of the’most accurate foreign editions, and 
are in a beautifel gilt binding. 
Paolo e Virginia. Del Signor J. B. H. de Saint 
Pierre. ; : 
Le Belleze della Poesia Italiana; fratte dai Piu 
Celebri Poeti Italiani, Accompagnate d’un Trattato 
della Poesia Italiana e d’alcune brevi Note ad uso 
degli Stranieri. Da Vergani. 
3ellezie della Prosa Italiana, tratte dai Piu Celebri 
Autori Antichi e Moderni. Da P. Piranesi. 
La Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieri. 4 
vols. 
Opere Scelte di Metastasio. 7 vols. 
Orlando Furioso di Ludovico Ariosto. Con Argo- 
menti, Dichiarazioni ad ogni Canto, ed indice de’ 
nomt Proprj e delle Materie Principali. § vols. 
Opere Varie Filosofico-politiche, in Prosoe in Ver- 
si, di Vittorio Alfieri da Asti. 4 vols. 
Novelle Morali di Francesco Soave, ad uso della 
Gioventu. 2 vols. 
Le Notti Romane di Allessandro Verri- 2 vols. 
Tragedie di Vittorio Alfiert da Asti. 6 vols. 
La Gerusalemme Liberata di Torquato Tasso. 
Spanish Language. 
Fabulas Literarias de Don Thomas de Iriarte. 
The following Reading Books in the Spanish lan- 
e are all correct European editions, and in neat 
full inding. 
Pablo y Virginia. 
Pierre. 
Cartas de Heloysa y Abelardo; en Prosa y en 
Verso. 
Novelas Nuevas, escritas en Frances. Por M. de 
Florian. ; 
La Araucang. Si Alonso de Ercilla y Zuniga. 4 
vols. 
Also, a general assortment of German, Latin, and 
Greek standard works. 
RUSSELL, ODIORNE & Co. » 
School Book Publishers. 


By Pietro 


Por Bernardine de Saint 
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UST Published, by James Munroe ‘o. Cam- 
J bridge, and Russell, Odiorne & Metcalf; Beste 
The Unitarian of September. Sept 6 
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FOR THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
«QF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN.” 
A little, sprightly, happy girl 
With prattle bold and free, 
With sparkling eye and glossy curl 
_ Came, sat upon my knee. 


She looked up smiling in my face 
(But few can smile like her :) 

And asked with childhood’s nameless grece 
‘What is a Christian, Sir?’ 


‘Say, who hath told thee, beaufeous child, 
To ask this thing of me ? 

Thy little thought so free and wild 
Hath never taught it thee.’ 


‘My father dear, who loves me so, 
Told me to come to thee, 

He said that you, who all things know, 
Perhaps, would tell it me.’ 


‘And he, who hath it here so plain 
Hath sent thee unto me! 

Tell him, if e’er he ask again, 
He need but look on thee.’ 


Se 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 








TEMPERANCE. 


Letter from Dr B. Washington, of the U.S. Navy, 
to the Rev. Dr Edw ards—concluded. 

, Washington, April 15, 1834. 

It would be advisable,in my opinion, to with- 
draw the spirit portion of the ration from our 
seamen, as it would tend greatly to preserve 
sobriety and tranquillity at sea; although the use 
of tobacco will keep up a constant desire for 
some intoxicating draught, and it must be ex- 
pected that the moment they can get on shore 
they will, as now, plunge into all manner of ex- 
cess. It is not, however, simply tobacoo that 
gives a zest for alcohol. It will be necessary 
that the mind should be cultivated and actively 
engaged. It appears to have been the design 
of creation that man should be employed, not 
only in corporeal, but in mental labor; and by 
the latter, to improve, not his present condition 
alone, but to make provision for his future state. 
It is necessary the subject of health should be 
well studied, and preserved by that self-denial 


_what do we hear? They are told that unless 
they take wine they will contract a fondness for 
vulgar drink, ardent spirits; and that smoking 
cigars will give employment to their minds, and 
guard against the malaria! From following 
this advice, I have often seen the health of the 
most vigerous young men wither like a flower 
that was cut down, soon followed by perversion 
of their morals, and ultimate degradation. Those 
only are safe who do not take one step towards 








and discipline which the Creator has given us 
the intelligence to prescribe. The moment rufh | 
and tobacco are presented to men whose minds 
are uncultivated, they seize upon them as the 
great desiderata ; things which they had always 
wanted, but could not describe ; that is, an agent 
to give action, ané to relieve thom from the | 
wearisomeness of a negative existence. To} 
bring about a reformation among our seamen 
must require time; their minds must be more | 
improved ; they must be better informed as to | 
the true nature of what we consider forbidden | 
articles ; they must listen to moral and religious | 
instruction; and, above all, the most rigid ex- 
ample must be set them by their officers. 
Many persons lay strict emphasis on what 
they call moderation in the use of wine, which 
they conceive to be commendable, as affording | 
evidence of our capability of self-government. | 
Such notions are absurd. If a bottle of wine | 
will induce a degree of intoxication amounting 
to temporary madness, will not a single glass | 
disorder the senses in some degree approaching 
to that state of excitement? At what precise | 
point does temperance end and ebriety com- | 
mence? May not the mind be so delicately 
adjusted that a single drop of intoxicating fluid 
may destroy its equilibrium? We have seen 
persons who have been intemperate, going on 
from year to year leading a most exemplary life, 
until, yielding to the persuasion of their friends, 
or from curiosity, they take a glass of wine, 
when immediately al) their fortitude vanishes: 
their promises made during lucid moments, are 
wholly disregarded ; they relapse into their bad 
habits and are lost. But why is this? Because 
in an instant the wine produces a moral perver- 





sion—their veracity is irretrievably gone. 

Alcohol blinds the understanding, sears the 
conscience, pollutes the affections, and hardens 
the heart. It leads men into temptation, and 
gives to evil peculiar power over the mind. The 
moment a person takes wine he is prone to be- 
come deceitful, and may be viewed as a player 
wearing a mask. All the fine noble feelings he 
may profess should be justly suspected as form- 
ing a part of his new character—they are theat- 
rical. 

It is fashionable to exclaim against those who, 
having once acquired intemperate habits, should 
assume the office of reformers. There can, 
however, be no reason in this; for who can 
better warn against the paths that lead to de- 
struction than those who have experienced the 
evil of their ways? Converts, it is well known, 
are often more devout than those who have nev- 
er seen their error; but there is one thing to be 
remembered ; few indeed who have once felt 
the pains of intemperance have ever been able 
to break their chains; and though they may 
have lost all relish for such indulgence, yet 
should they be doubly cautious, as they are most 
susceptible and a thousand times more apt to 
fall again than those who have never been pros- 
trated. 

We find much difficulty in collecting satisfac- 


tory evidence respecting the use of alcohol | 


aboard our ships, because we have to call upon 
those who stand implicated. Witnesses as well 
as judges should appear with spotless hands. 
What physician will say that alcohol and nar- 
cotics are destructive to health an@ morals, who 
takes wine and cigars? What commander, who 
poisons his crew with raw spirit, but will main- 
tain that his ship is thereby rendered healthy ? 
Many speak of gluttony as a vice. So it is, and 
very apt to be a quality in the early career of 
the wine bibber. Temperate persons have al- 
ways & good appetite, and eat heartily, and it is 
their own intelligence must guard them against 
excess, Ignorant persons, however, will fall 
into this error; and it may be advanced as one 


reason why they should be enlightened, as it is | 


evidently designed that man should derive that 
knowledge from reason which the inferior ani- 
mals possess from instinct. We sometimes ob- 
serve young men just ripening into manhood, 
full of health and animal spirits, the solace of 
their anxious parents, just making their appear- 
ance aboard ship where it is expected they will 
meet in their appointed guardians, those who 
possess wisdom, and set an example in every 
respect worthy to be imitated, to ensure them 
the high destiny so anxiously anticipated by 
their fond friends. When their healthy blood 
appears ready to burst through their veins— 
when the nerves are all sensitive and buoyant 
when they should endeavor to keep down the 
pruriensy of youth by the greatest abstinence 


intemperance; and we can no more make a 
compromise with this vice, than we could tole- 
rate a partial violation of the divine command- 
ments. 

As it regards a man intrinsically, it can make 
very little ‘difference whether he be partially or 
completely intoxicated. In the first instance, 
he is what is called disguised, that is, he is act- 
ing the hypocrite, and, by preserving his stand- 
ing in society, and an agreeable deportment, he 
may_allure the inexperienced into the vortex. 
He comes forth as the most active enemy to 
temperance, and is the most uncharitable in his 
denunciations towards those who have advanced 


CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS AS AFFECT- 
ED BY CHRISTIANITY. 

We come now to thé progress of benevolent 
and charitable plans and institutions as connect- 
ed with the introduction and spread of the 
Christian religion. It is manifest, that, if this 
religion were ever to have its true and wide 
operation both in its letter and spirit, it must in 
the end produce great changes in the world, in 
every thing pertaining to humanity. A religion 
not only breathing peace on earth but holding 
forth its eternal rewards to the pure, the hum- 
ble, the merciful, to those who feed the hungry, 
give drink to the thirsty, cherish the stranger, 
clothe the naked, visit the sick, and comfort the 
prisoner, such a religion in its full and unre- 
strained operation must produce an elevation 
and extension in the principles and feelings of 
charity and benevolence which they never had 
before. But though this religion has never had 
its most full and free operation, such even as 
we can easily imagine, though such as human 
weakness and corruption have not yet allowed, 
still the effects have been great and increasing. 





a degree beyond himself in his unfortunate hab- 
its. But in the latter case, all concealment is 


from necessity thrown off; and the inebriate, | 


like the intoxicated slaves who were exhibited 
to the young Spartans, may serve as a useful 
warning to the rising generation. 

Many suppose that to avoid alcohol, and all 
the narcotics and stimulants which are forbidden | 
by the strictest rules, amounting in all to a dozen 
articles, that life would be a mere blank, or a 
constant struggle between our resolution and 
depraved appetite. Notso. The moment the 
prohibited poisons are discontinued, the health 
begins to return. “When nature is released 
from the unnatural war which is made upon her, 
and allowed to rest, then nutrition and sleep and 
exercise will perform the work of restoration. 
Gradually the spring of life will recover tone, | 
appetite will return, digestion become efficient, | 
sleep sweet, andthe muscular system vigorous, | 
until the elastic heart with every beat shall | 
send health through the system, and joy through | 
the soul.” The appetite will desire nothing 





ted, indolence and ennui will no longer paralyze; | 
the physical powers being restored, and the 
moral attributes regenerated, a sense of true | 
policy and justice will then, and not till then, 
direct us—the great national sins of this land, | 
entailed by the barbarity of our ancestors, will | 
be relinquished—we shall feel our only happi- | 
ness and duty to consist in promoting habits of | 
industry, morality, and religion. 

I have thus endeavered to answer your letter 
in part. There are some points to which I must 
reply when I obtain further information. I can- | 
not help expressing my strong hopes that the | 
important cause in which you are engaged will 
continue to prosper. A light is now abroad 
that none can mistake, and those who spread: it | 
dut to the world will be the greatest benefactors | 
to mankind. 





DUTIES OF PARENTS IN | 
SCHOOLS. 

Whenever parents find fault with the man- | 
ner in which their own children are classed and 
taught, and the degree of attention which is | 
paid to them, they almost always overrate the 
proportion of time and attention to which they | 
are justly entitled. The follewing dialogue 
not wholly imaginary, will put this ina clear 
light. 

A lady knocked at the door of a school-room 
and asked to see the master. He came to the 
door and the following conversation ensued. 

Mother. I have been wanting to see you, sir, 
about George. I don’t think he is in the right 
class in Geography; he has been over that lit- 
tle Geography once, and I don’t see the use in 
his studying it any more. So I have bought 


REGARD TO 


him a Worcester’s Geography and should like | 


to have him study that. 


Teacher. But we have no class in Worces- 
ter’s Geography. 
Mother. Haven’t you? Haven’t you any 


other class in Geography except the one he is 
in ? 

Teacher. Yes, we have one in Woodbridge’s 
larger Geography, but it is composed of scholars 
very much older than he is. I think he could 
not go on with them. 

Mother. Well, then, I think I should rather 
have him go on alone, than put in that little 
class. 

Teacher. Just as you please,madam. I will 
make any arrangement you choose, which I can 


other scholars, 
aware I can devote but very little time to him. 

Mother. 
than ten minutes to him, I should rather have 
him go on in Worcester’s Geography than con- 
tinue as he is. 

Teacher. But ten minutes would be a great 
deal more than I could devote to him, consis- 
tently with the claims of the others. 

Mother. Why, sir, his father pays as much 
tax in proportion as any man, and I think we 
have a right to expect that our children shall 
receive their fair share of attention. 

Teacher. Certainly, madam. But consider 
a moment what his fair share is. I have sixty 
scholars, and there are in the forenoon three 





hours only, making just three minutes for each 
| scholar. So that if 1 attend to my pupils sepa- 
| rately, I could not give more than three minutes 
complaint. Now in reading, writing, spelling, 
son is classed with the other boys, so that only 
a very small proportion of the three minutes 
could be assigned to Geography. I should think 
not more than half a minute. [ ean hear him 
alone, devoting that time to him if you wish it, 
—or I can put him in the large class, and let 
him get on as well as he can. I supposed it 
would be better for him to be classed where he 
is, but just as you please, I will make any ar- 
rangement which you desire. 

The mother looked perplexed ; and on making 
further inquiries respecting the class in question, 
found that the representations which she had 
taken without any question, from her boy, were, 
| as might have been expected, such as to give 
very erroneous views of the state of. the case, 
she therefore, very cheerfully withdrew her claim 
for separate instruction. 

Now we do not mean by such an illustration, 
or by any of our remarks pn this subject, that 
parents are never to make any suggestions to 
the teacher about the condition and progress of 
their children. Cases undoubtedly occur in 
which they ought to do so. But it would be 
well for them always to be sure that they really 
understand the facts rightly, before they propose 
changes, and to take care to consider what is 
the fair proportion of the teacher’s time and 
attention, to which they are justly entitled, 





Abboti’s Lecture. 


| that armies should be made christians al] at} 


make consistently with my obligations to the | 
If he goes on alone, you are | 


Well, if you do not devote more | 


to any one, without giving the others cause of 


grammar, and arithmetic, and other things, your | 


I must content myself with tracing these effects 
of christianity not in the land of its nativity but 
in the countries of its adoption. While it was 
struggling for existence at Rome, where it was 
early planted, sometimes under chilling neglect 
and sometimes under bloody persecution, we 
cannot look for its general ameliorating influ- 
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ence upon humanity. We can expect nothing | 
more than we find,—namely, its power to sus- | 
tain individuals in the noble sacrifice of all per- | 
sonal ease and safety, to truth, to conscience, to 
love of mankind. After the lapse of three 
centuries, however, the sign of the cross was 
affixed to the banner of human power. It was 
no very hopeful promise, in regard to the be- | 


nevolent and charitable spirit of christianity, | 








once, by an imperial edict; and such was its | 
introduction by Constantine the Roman Em- 
peror. And its after history as connected with | 
Roman power is a sad and mournful history. | 
This unnatural alliance with power secular and | 
afterwards with power ecclesiastical, withered | 


* which is improper, and the mind being cultiva-/ the spirit of religion, and blighted its fruits. 


[ will not say that no genuine fruit was pro- | 
duced under these unwholesome influences ; | 
but it must be sought out in single and individ- | 
ual cases—separate from the general and per- | 
vading corruptions of the times. | 

The first establishments that made any pre- | 
tensions to the character of charitable institu. | 
tion, were monasteries. Before these institu- | 
tions, however, had acquired any considerable | 


| growth, there was a show of charity made, out | 
_of the ecclesiastical revenues. 


In the earlier | 
periods of the Romish church, and in the time | 
of its afflictions, this charity was a substantial | 
reality. It was customary for christians gene- | 
rally, and especially for the more wealthy, to | 
make contributions to the church at the princi- | 
pal festivals, which, after supplying the neces- 
sities of the church, and supporting its minis- | 
ters, were understood, at first to be devoted to 
the relief of the distressed and néedy,—of 
strangers, orphans, widows, prisoners and sick. 
Out of these charities the Bishops of Rome 
used first to relieve the poor of their own, 
church, and then to send the overplus to other 


churches where the poor were numerous, and 


But 
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the means inadequate to their support. 
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charity, ministered to selfishness ; after a while, 
they were perverted by the advice and ambition 
of the priesthood, and all anxiety about the 
poor was swallowed up in outward magnifi- 


/ cence. 


The history of the origin and growth of mon- 

-asteries is very curious and rémarkable ; [ can 

only glance at it. In the early ages of the 
christian church in the East—some of its adhe- | 
_rents were induced or compelled, in order to 
shun persecution, to retire from the world and 
bury themselves in obscure places. Hence they | 
| were called monks, hermits or anchorets—from | 
| Greeks words which signify —solitary —desert, 
—and recluse. The example of these pure and | 
_conscientious persons gave a kind of celebrity | 
| to the practice, so that the example was followed 
| when the occasion for the practice had gone by. 
They are said to have been embodied in a so- 
| ciety for the first time in Egypt, about the be- 
| ginning of the fourth century, and soon after 
|in various parts of the eastern world, under 
| very strict rules. They had nothing to do in 
| temporals, and religion being their business, 
| they kept up a constant show of piety, and had 
jabundant opportunity to practise self-denial ; 
being as miserably poor as they were inactivé 
_ and useless. This gloomy superstition passed 
| from the east to the west—first to Italy, then 
| to Gaul, and to various provinces and countries 
|of Europe, But it was a different thing under 
the same name. The monasteries of Europe, 
were, like those of the eastern christians, the 
abodes of indolence but not of abstinence. 
These sacred brotherhoods were well fed, and 
there existed among them a full share of self- 
indulgence and licentiousness, The monaste- 
ries were institutions reared by piety and 
charity—a charity much abused—a charity by 
its direct act bringing a constantly increasing 
burden upon society without any equivalent. 
Though there was no individual property among 
the inmates of these houses of charity, yet vast 
wealth was amassed in the institutions them- 
selves. “So much was the world infatiéted,” 
it has been well remarked, “ by the sanctimoni- 
ous appearance of the recluses, that men ‘tought 
| they could not more effectually purchaseheaven 
to themselves, than by beggaring ther own 
offspring, and giving all they had to erect or 
endow monasteries ; that is, to supply with all 
the luxuries of life, those who were bctnd to 
live in abstinence, and to enrich those wo had 
solemnly sworn that they would be forever 
poor, and who professed to consider riches 
as the greatest impediment in the road to 
heaven.” * 

I shall show presently how the «cause of hu- 
manity was promoted by benevolent jnsttutions 
connected with or growing out of monsstic es- 
tablishments. I cannot trace these establish- 
ments through the dark ages, without taking up 
too much space ; and will therefore merely ad- 
vert to one fact, alleged in praise of monastic 
institutions. It has been often said that we 
are indebted to them for the preseryatian of the 
invaluable remains of classical learning, of the 
works of the great philosophers, orators, and 
poets. It is true that the writings of renowned 
ancients did repose in the monasterjes_-though 
the parchments that contained them wese some- 
times cleansed from the ancient writing\to fur- 
nish a roll or volume for ave marias, and super- 
stitious legends, and various trifles that were 
never to profit any one. In fact while we are 
commending monasteries for the aceidental 
share they had in the pfeservation of the learn- 
ing of former times, we are apt to overlock the 








fact that the monasteries constituted a large 
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integra] part of that ecclesiastical usurpation, 


which involved christendom in the thick darkness 
of long-continued, universal night, That while 
the monks were playing their antic tricks before 
high heaven, locking up their tongues in their 
mouths, that they might praise God by inviola- 
ble taciturnity, and pretending to all sorts of 
self-denial, self-infliction, and penance, they 
were hoarding up all the wealth, engrossing a 
power and influence uncontrolled, and practis- 
ing most thoroughly upon the principle that 
ignorance is the mother of devotion. 

But institutions were connected with the 
monasteries or grew out of them which were 
charitable in their origin, and which, outliving 
corruption and abuse, were beneficial in their 
finaresults. Such was the origin of hospitals. 
In the earliest times of the christian church, the 
highest ecclesiastical authorities were the over- 
seers of the poor, whether sound or diseased, 
home-born or strangers. After the churches 
came to enjoy settled revenues, it was decreed 
that a foufth part at least, should be set apart 
for the benefit of the poor; and in order to 
provide suitable accommodations for their com- 
fort, houses of charity were built which have 
since been called hospitals. The next step was 
to provide separate funds for the maintenance 
of these houses, in consequence of which many 
persons moved by piety or charity, gave lands 
and money for erecting and. endowing these 
abodes of indigence and infirmity. Like almost 
every thing that is not strictly watched, these 
institutions of piety and charity came to be 
abused and _ perverted. Ecclesiastics held 
them as a sort of benefices which they managed 
at pleasure, for their own aggrandizement, with- 
out accounting to any body. The hospitals as 
well as monasteries increased greatly in number 
no less than in riches, till in different countries 
the secular power interposed generally with 
little effect to check the growing evil. These 
institutions were for a long time too strongly 
linked with the infallible church, to be chastised 
by the hand of secular authority. 
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commit a riot, or breach of the peace, is an in- 
dictable crime; and the offender or offenders 
guilty of it, will always be punished by me 
with the greatest Severity, t 

“It is absolfitely necessary to check at its 
first appearance, the turbulence of unruly 
spirits. 

“It is a wise oriental proverb that you may 
stop a fountain with a bodkin, which, if permit- 
ted to flow, will soon carry away a camel and 
and its burden; or, what many of you, gentle. 
men, have reason to know when your rivers are 
filled with extraordinary floods, if the water once 
forms a small rill or streamlet over the top of 
the bank, which a single turf or spade full of 
earth would have stopped—if it continues to 
flow, ina few minutes it will become deeper 
and deeper, till the torrent carries away the 
strongest bank raised upon the broadest basis, 
and the inundation sweeps away the crops of 
thousands of acres:—so if the banks of the 
Law once begin to be broken down, if the 
breach is not immediately repaired by the civil 
power such an inundation of crime may be the 
consequence, that the whole power of the Gov- 
ernment must be exerted to stop the progress 
of the ruin and devastation. 

“The Magistracy and Civil Power must be 
assisted and supported by all who have a just 
regard for their own lives, liberty, and property. 

“The constable’s staff is the ensign of En- 
glish liberty: when that is broken and trampled 
in the dust, we must inevitably become, either 
the prey of the most savage of wild beasts, a 
lawless man, or the most abject and degraded 
of slaves, viz: those of a military despotism.” 





Truth—Truth alone may not constitute a 
great man, but it is the most important ingredi- 
ent in a great character; it exalts and extends 
its own qualities, it gives confidence to those 
who serve under him, security to those who em- 


| ploy him—and, in the world at large, it inspires 


a solid and permarient admiration, maintains, 


In England, | and at last surpasses and outlives, the enthusi- 


after she began to emerge from the dark ages,| asm excited by temporary success.— Quarterly 
£ 4 ma i . 
they were gradually suppressed from the fifth | Review. 


year of Edward IT. 1312, to the close of the 
reign of Henry VIII. 1547. During the long 
reign of this king, sweeping work was made of 
the Catholic establishments in the realm. By 
the last act of the dissolution of these houses 
in the 37th year of his reign, 110 hospitals were 
suppressed, This number bears a proportion 
to the greater and smaller monasteries that 


were suppressed at different times, of 


one to} 


j 


| 
{ 


| 


| 
| 


five, nearly—the whole number of monasteries | 


dissolved at different times having been 560. | 


By several of the last acts of Henry the various 
ecclesiastical establishments which were sup- 


| 
} 
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Discrimination of Children—Children dis- 


_criminate at a very early age between adimira- 


tion of personal beauty, and approbation of cor- 
rect deportment; and while the latter may 
serve as a stimulus to renewed obedience and 
docility, the former will as surely prove delete- 


rious to the mind of the child.—Mother’s Mag. 





HE Committee of Investigation, appointed at the 
recent meeting in Faneuil Hall, offer a reward of 


| FIFTY DOLLARS to any person, who will give 


satisfactory information leading to the detection of any 
person concerned in the writing, rps. © or circula- 


pressed vested in the king—and the amount of | tion of a handbill lately distributed, of which the fol- 


the yearly revenue arising from them is stated 
at more than £140,000, some part of which was 
paid in pensions to the ejected monks,—and 
the rest went to build up the church of the new 


| 
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lowing is a copy. 
CHARLES G. LORING, Chairman. 
Joun HensHAw, Sec’y. 
[Cory.] 
“All persons giving information in any shape, or 


defender of the faith—to the founding of a Col- | testifying in Court against any one concerned in the 


lege in Oxford and another in Cambridge, and | ; 
g all for objects | according to the oath which bound the party to each 
é - nae 


more strictly charitable he gave the hospital of 


of professorships in the same. 


St Bartholomew’s to the city*of London, and a 
perpetual pension to the poor knights of Wind- 
sor. 


as about 1 to 5-—but the monasteries were also 
in offecot groat hucpitals where 


sons were constantly 
entertained. 
the old servants andthe impoverished friends of 
the nobles. 


relieved and 


the VIII. they were the abodes of the poor and 
the diseased indiscriminately. It was so with 
St Bartholomew’s, which he gave to London. 
But afterwards this, and most of the hospitals 
successively founded were appropriated exclu- 


sively to the diseased or to those past labor; 


and a distinction exists in most of them in re- 
gard to the kind of inmates to be admitted. 
‘Thus besides the various hospitals for the sick 
and crippled, there is Bethlehem or Bedlam 
and St Lukes for lunatics,—Greenwich for dis- 
abled seamen,—and Chelsea for disableé sol- 
diers—besides various others, some of thei 
combining in the refuge they afford, the relief 
not only of the sick but also of the destitute,— 


and some, of the vicious and abandoned of dif- | 


ferent descriptions. 
* Campbell’s Lectures II. 148. 





TRANSPLANTATION OF TREES. 

The leading case, and that which may be 
called the first application of the true science 
of transplantation on a liberal scale, and with a 
satisfactory result in all respects, is that of the 
author of the Planter’s Guide—Sir Henry Stu- 
art, of Allanton, in Scotland. In the park there 
was originally no water, and scarcely a tree or 
bush in the vicinity of the present water, which 
was made in 1821, the adjoining grounds were 
abundantly covered with wood of such size as 
to give the estate, according to the engravings 
in the proprietor’s book, the appearance of a 
forest of considerable antiquity. When the 
Committee of the Highland Society for promot- 
ing aboriculture, visited the place, in the fall of 
1823, both trees and underwood had obtained a 
full and deep-colored leaf, and health and vigor 
were restored to them. “In a word,” says Sir 
Henry—and the Committee sufficiently justify 
the force of his remark—« the whole appeared 
like a spot at least forty years planted.” The 
Quarterly Review also, in 1828, seemed to con- 
sider the experiment a conclusive triumph, such 
as the world had never before seen. It says, 
“the Park of Allanton, its history being duly 
considered, is as ‘yell worthy of a pilgrimage 
as any of the established lions of the ‘ North 
Countrie.’” The Edinburgh, after giving the 
baronet credit for “conjuring up the noble and 
magnificent trees which now surround him,” 
speaks of his publication as the first application 
of the science to the art of planting, they might 
have termed his plantation, with equal justice, 
the first application of the art to the science. 
New-England Magazine. 


Recent Discoveries in Asia Minor.—The Rev, 
Mr Arundell,who has just returned from Anatolia, 
after having made several important discoveries 
illustrative of the New Testament, has prepared 
a narrative of his interesting travels, which will 
soon be laid before the public. The enter- 
prising and learned author has brought to lighc 
many important facts connected with the jour- 
ney and Ministry of St. Paul, particularly as 
regards his sojonrn at Antioch with Barnabas 
during the joint mission. The site of that fa- 
mous city has hitherto been considered as 


doubtful; but the researches of Mr Arundell 
have decided the point. 








An English Judge a few years ago, publish- 
ed his Charge in the London Courier, from 
which the following extracts are pertinent’ 

“ An incitement, solicitation, or instigation to 


late affair at Charlestown may expect assassination, 


other.”’ 





( NE THOUSAND DOLLARS REWARD. The 


I have said that the hospitals at the time | 
of which I have spoken were to the monasteries 
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strangers , 
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[hey were also receptacles for 


Selectmen of CHARLESTOWN offer the above 
Reward for the apprehension and conviction of the 
originators #f the conflagration in said town on the 
night of the 11th inst. to be paid in proportion to the 


Aegree af anilt npraved arainat the offenders. 
by order of the Selectmen. 


P. DODGE, Town Clerk. 
Charlestown, Aug. 15, 1834. 


ACADEMICAL CLASS BOOKS. 


| 8 epee ODIORNE & CO, School Book Pub- 
When the hospitals were seized by Henry 


lishers, Boston Bookstore, 134 Washington street, 
are extensively engaged in the publication and sale 
of Academical Class Books, and School Books gene- 
rally ; and keep on hand large quantities of the most 
approved kinds now in use in New England ; among 
which are 
READING. Emerson’s First, Second, and Third 
Class Readers. The selections in these books were 
made by Mr Emerson of Boston, and Mr Frost of 
Philadelphia. Independently of the excellent charac- 
ter of the selections, the books are printed in the 
most beautiful and attractive manner. Although 
this series has been published but eight months, 
21000 copies of the different Readers have already 
been*sold. They are daily coming into extensive 
use in New England and the Middle States, and have 
just been adopted in the Preparatory School of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and all the Public 
Schools in Philadelphia. 
ARITHMETIC. Emerson’s Second and Third 
Part of the North American Arithmetic, now too ex- 


| tensively known and used in all parts of the United 


States to require comment. 
GEOGRAPHY. Blake’s New Universal School 


| Geography, printed in imperial octavo, so as to admit 
| of the maps being bound up with the text. 





HISTORY. Worcester’s Epitome of History and 
Charts, also his large work, with the Charts bound 
up in the Book. 


ASTRONOMY. Wilkins’s and Wilbur’s As- 
tronomy. 
DRAWING.  Fowle’s -Introduction to Linear 


Drawing; Varley’s Treatise on Perspective. 

Latin. Gile’s First Book in Latin; Gould’s Latin 
Grammar, Ovid, Horace and Virgil; Jacob’s Latin 
Reader, Parts 1 and 2; Anthon’s Sallust; Folsom’s 
Livy and Cicero; Leverett’s Latin Tutor; Juvenal 
and Perseus, with English Notes; Ainusworth’s Latin 
Dictionary. 

GREEK. Fisk’s Greek Grammar and Exercises: 
Jacob’s Greek Reader ; Donnegan’s Greek and En- 
glish Lexicon. 

FRENCH. Surault’s Rowbetham’s French Gram- 
mar (now used in Harvard University; Surault’s 
French Exercises; Boyer’s and Nugent’s French 
Dictionary. 

Also a large number of Elementary Works, in the 
Italian, Spanish, and German Languages, which will 
be found enumerated in our Catalogue. 

School Committees and Teachers who supply their 
Schools with Books, will be supplied on the most fa- 
vorable terms. They are respectfully invited to call 
before leaving the city. . 
RUSSELL, ODIORNE & CO. 


aug 30 School Book Publishers. 





JOTHAM ANDERSON. 
ECOLLECTIONS of Jotham Anderson for sale 
at 134 Washington street. 

Advertisement to the Second Edition. 

The Recollections were originally printed in the 
Christian Register, and were republished in a volume 
about four years ago. To the present edition have 
been added four chapters, which must be considered 
as closing the work, though they still leave it incom- 
plete. The other articles were also first printed in 
the same paper, excepting one, which appeared in 
the Christian Visitant. The ‘Extracts from a /0U'- 
nal’ represent strictly and literally what took place. 
Of the other pieces, some are founded in fact, and 
some are the offspring of imagination. But the object 
of all has been to do good, and it is hoped that they 


h tal ailed in it. 
ave not altogether failed in se Se Sy 
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DR FREEMAN'S SERMONS: 
T 134 Washington St. ™@Y be obtained, ermons 
and Charges, by James Freeman.” Aug. 30. 


FLIN?T’S GEOGRAPHY. 


Y 
\ i| i y d Retail, at 134 
AY Be obtained W holesale an : 
Washiagton St. latest edition, neatly full bound 
a y Aug. 30. 








in Sheep. 
GACY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
RS earbauld’s Legacy for Young Ladies—for 
sale at 134 Washington street. Aug. 30. 


————_— 


UNITARIAN ADVOCATE 
HIS Work in 10 vols. 12mo contains a valuable 
collection of well written articles in explanation 
and defence of the views of Christianity as enter- 
tained by Unitarians. It will be sold at 134 Wash- 
ington St. neatly half-bound in moroceo, at $7,50. 
Aug. 90. 
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BROOKLYN CO 

FOR YOUNG CAD EySTITUTE 

HE customary Exercises of the y ; 
Te this Institute, were concluded ne anise 
: ' year, on 
the ist of July. The Pupils acquitted themselves 
in avery satisfactory manner, before a humerous and 
fashionable Audience of Parents and Friends. in 
Grammar, Recitation, Geography, Rhetoric, General 
History, Arithmetic, Metronomy of Verse, History 
of America, Astronomy, Composition, Botany, Logic 
Metaphysics, and Music; but above all by their 

amiable deportment and polished manners. 

The Examination having continued a week, was 
concluded with an Address by the Principal; the 
Presentation of nine silver Medals, to those who were 
heads of their respective Classes; and 43 handsome 
Premiums, to those who had distinguished them- 
selves by the extraordinary assiduity and amiable de- 
portinent. The usual Compliments being inter- 
changed with each other they were addressed in a 
i feeling and eloquent style by the Rev. T. 
her the State of Maine ; and congratulated by 
their BF re menner they had acquitted themselves in 
tadeuane ve studies, &c. and a few pertinent and 
J “ae remarks relative to their future vocations as 
seer me ot Society, and as Christians, looking for- 
ward to a future state of eternal happiness. 

The Scholastic and Collec: Rl 

; Collegiate Exercises will be 
again resumed on the first day of September 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Aug. 9. n 
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TRACTS OF THE A. U. A. 

HIS day published No. 85 of the first series of 

the Tracts of the American Unitarian Associa: 
tion—** Excuses for the neglect of Benevolent Efforts 
considered,’ by Rev. Andrew P. Peabody. Also 
published a few weeks since, No. 84 of the same 
series—* The Ninth Report of the American Unita- 
rian Association with the proceedings of the Annual 
Meeting.” Aug. 9. 





AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
OF USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, 
To be illustrated with numerous Engravings by 
the Boston Bewick Company. 


6 ee success which has attended the publication 
of the best Magazines from the English Press; 
has led to preparations for issuing a periodical more 
particularly adapted to the wants and tastes of the 
American Public. While it will be the object of the 
proprietors to make the work strictly what its title 
indicates, it will, nevertheless, contain all articles of 
interest to its patrons which appear in foreign Maga- 
zines. 

Extensive preparations have been entered into, 
both with artists and authors, to furnish from all parts 
| of the Union, drawings and illustrations of every sub- 
ject of interest, which the publishers confidently be. 
lieve will enable them to issue a work honorable to 
| its title, and acceptable to the American People. 
| The first number of the American Magazine, illus- 
| trated with upwards of Twenty Splendid Engravings, 
| will appear on or before the first of September, and 
| be continued monthly, containing between forty and 
| fifty imperial octavo pages, and be furnished at the 
| low price of two dollars per annum. It will com- 

rise— 
; Portraits aud Biographical Sketches of distinguished 
Americans ; Views of Public Buildings, Monuments 
| and Improvements ; Landscape Scenery—the bound- 
less variety and beauty of which, in this country, 
will form an unceasing source of instruction and 
gratification: Engravings and descriptions of the 
-ee-orcg habits, &c. of Beasts, Birds, Fishes and 
Insects, together with every subject connected with 
\the Geography, History, Natural and Artificial re- 
| sources of the country, illustrated in a familiar and 
popular manner. FREEMAN HUNT, Agent 
of the Boston Bewick Company, 47 Court-street. 
Boston, August 2, 1834. 
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| PERIODICALS. 

| ILLY, WAIT & CO 121 Washington Street, 
are Agents for and continue to receive the fol- 
_Jowing works ; 

| North American Review, Quarterly, $,500 per year. 
American Quarterly Review, &5,¢ “ 
Tanner’s Maps, to be completed in 15 Nos,; at $1, 
each. 

Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine, 50 cents a number. 
Silliman’s Journal of Science, $6,00 pr year. 
American Journal of Medical Sciences, 5,00 “ 


‘ 
| Medico Chirurgical Review, 6,00 >" 
| Waldie’s Select Circulating Library, 5,00 “* 
| La Revue Francaise, monthly, 5,00 « 
| La France Literataire, twice a month, 5,00 $< 
| Annals of Education, 3,00 « 
| New York Knickerbocker, 5,00 « 
| American Portrait Gallery, 600 « 
| Penny Magazine, 150 « 
New England Magazine, 5,00 = « 
| Penny Cyclopedia, 2,25 « 
| Lady’s Book, 3,00 « 
Library of Useful Knowledge, 3,50 “ 


| together with all others published in this country or 
in Europe. Aug. 2. 





BEAN’S ADVICE. 
HIS popular marriage present may be had at the 
Christian Register office, neatly bound in mo- 
| rocco, and also in figured cloth,—as usual at reasona- 
| ble prices to booksellers and clergymen. 





Aug. 5. 


LIBERAL PREACHER FOR JULY. 
B ht published, at 134 Washington St. The 
Liberal Preacher for July 1834, containing a 
Sermon by Rev. F. A. Farley.—* Gospel Requisi- 
tions.” Aug. 30. 








OPENING OF THE SIXTH SEAL. 

INS EXHIBITING, at HARDING’S GAL- 
_ LN LERY, School street, the Great Picture of the 
| Opening of tho Sixth Seal: by F. Danby, R. A. 
| From the collection of William Beckford Esq. of 
| Fonthill Abbey. Revelations, 6th Chap. 12th to 17th 


verses. Size of Painting, 9 feet 6 inches by 7 feet 6 
| inches. This exquisite work of Art has received 


| the acknowledgements of the most eminent judge* 
, in Art, as a Painting altogether unequalled for poetic 
| splendor and beauty of execution. 

Open from 8 A. M. till 10 P. M. luminated in 
the evening. Admittance 25 cents ; Season Tickets, 
50 cents. Aug. 23. 





MERSON’S THIRD PART of the North 
American Arithmetic. In answer to the nu- 
| merous inquiries from Teachers, relative to the 


its publication, we remark that the work will extenc 
to about 275 pages, of which about 200 are now ster- 
eotyped, the work will probably be published by the 
first of September. RUSSELL, ODIORNE & CO. 
July 26. 


WORKS OF RAMQHMUN ROY. . 

BS Ses: Theological writings of this distinguished 
, man are for sale at 134 Washington street. They 
consist of the ‘Precepts of Jesus,” and the First, See- 
ond, and Final Appeals to the Christian Public, in 
defence of the course he had pursued in regard to 
the dissemination of Christian principles among his 
countrymen; and in opposition to the attacks ofthe 
Baptist Missionaries. Aug. 30. 


HE Discourses 0! Rev. Professor H. Ware Jr., on 
the Offices and Character of Jesus Christ, are for 
sale at 134 Washington St. Aug. 30. 














FIELDING’S SELECT PROVERBS. 

OR sale at 134 Washington street ‘‘Select Prov- 
Ferbs of all Nations, with Notes and Comments. 
A Summary of Ancient Pastimes, Holidays, and 
Customs; with an analysis of the Ancients, and of the 
Fathers of the Church. The whole arranged on a 
new plan. By Thomas Fielding.”’ Aug. 30. 











TEST OF THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 
PEV. DR EATON’S SERMON, on the “ Test 

of the Christian Character” is for sale in this 
city by B. H. Greene, No. 124 Washington St. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
By DAVID REED, 

At 134 Washington Street, Boston. 
SIDNEY WILLARD, Eprror. 














Terms.— Three Dollars, payable ia. six months ; 
or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, if paid in advance. 

To individuals or companies who pay in advance 
for five copies,a sixth copy will be sent gratis. 


discretion of the publisher, until all arrearages are 
paid. 

All communications, as well as letters of business 
relating to the Christan n Register, should be addressed 
to Davin Rrep. 





progress made in this work, and the probable time cf 


7 No subscription discontinued, except at the | 
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